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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


N producing this issue of apuLT EpucaTION, largely in conjunction 
with Unesco, we have had two aims in mind—to give our readers 

a fuller picture of what the organisation does in relation to adult 
education and to suggest some ways in which we can ourselves con- 
tribute to international understanding and so to Unesco’s work. 

Why should we try to light such a ‘little candle of experience’ 
now? One reason, of course, is that Unesco’s work is a good deal 
hampered by active opposition but a great deal more by ignorance, 
indifference and the casual misrepresentations that spring from them. 
This was well illustrated in a recent broadcast, when a lady who has 
given outstanding service to education, and not least to adult educa- 
tion, in Britain, casually suggested that a short cut to a good cheap 
holiday abroad was to get oneself attached to a Unesco mission or 
conference. 

There was, unfortunately, no mistaking her innuendo; and 
whilst it is easy to laugh at the phantasies and phobias of the Beaver- 
brook press, such careless scorn from an expected ally cuts deeper. 
Those who have tried for a decade to work with and through Unesco 
are best aware of its imperfections, but they also know that it has 
achieved a good deal and depends entirely on our faith and works to 
do more. M. Lengrand’s and Dr Kidd’s articles in this issue may 
not persuade, but they should at least inform. 

* * * 

We have given more attention to situations than to ‘methods and 
techniques’ (except in so far as travel is itself a technique) because, 
as M. Lengrand says, it is increasingly understood that international 
understanding cannot be taught, although facts about international 
affairs may be. The argument of most of our contributors is that 
understanding can and does grow out of personal contacts if the 
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4 NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


ground is well prepared. The difficulties are formidable and do not 
always seem to argue for themselves. Understanding is certainly not 
an automatic by-product of personal contacts whether of men who go 
down to the sea, of tourists on pleasure bent, or even of members of 
study tours or fellowship holders: on this at least our contributors 
are unanimous. 

What does preparation mean? Probably no more than using all 
our ordinary resources and methods of teaching, lectures, discus- 
sions, films and what you will, with an eye to a further objective. It 
certainly means more concern for language teaching which, as 
matters are now arranged, might contribute a good deal to mutual 
understanding between those responsible for different aspects of 
adult education at home. Why not an LEA language class for a 
tutorial group in German History or a short course in Social Institu- 
tions for members of an Evening Institute class bound for the French 
vineyards? 

* * * * 

A week or so ago, a young American found his way into a small 
French restaurant towards midnight. In three days he had, in the 
manner known to servicemen all over the world, made his way from 
Germany to Paris via Rome, in search of experience which he might 
never get another chance to taste. Resourceful enough to find free 
transport across Europe, he was yet monoglot as an Englishman, and 
‘experience’ had meant little more to him than alcohol in many 
guises enlivened by Coca-Cola. The mere encounter with an English 
voice released a tale of frustrated resentment that the whole weight 
of Adult Education in the U.S.A. is unlikely to be able to remove— 
even given the chance to try. Since he departed stormily in the middle 
of a complicated deal over six bottles of his national beverage at ten 
times its national price, it was not possible to get an affidavit in 
support of this story. Lest American friends find it offensive, let us 
point the moral direct—Do we do any better or care any more? In 
fact many Americans care a great deal and—as exemplified by the 
names of Fulbright and Smith-Mundt—they hold all the records for 
generosity in translating the will into the deed. 

Armies, even allies, in occupation, however, present their own 
problems: the problems with which we are concerned as civilians are 
more tractable if we see them as largely a question of the right people 
knowing the right things at the right time. 
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First, the ‘leaders’ and ‘experts’—‘les animateurs’ (the s‘rench 
vocabulary is no better) must know one another, and there have been 
many more chances since the war to do this because of the meetings 
organised or supported by Unesco. Unesco can provide money for 

wkers’ travel grants, but behind every group that crosses national 
.ontiers stand the men and women who already know one another; 
who have sat together through hot afternoons of tedious interpreta- 
tion and have struggled through the seas of paper to the last evening’s 
relaxation and talk of ‘getting twenty or thirty people across next 
year’. It is easy to scoff at ‘trips for the boys’-—perhaps a little too 
easy: there are always ‘boys’ but there are also, and mainly, hard 
working men and women of integrity and goodwill. 

Secondly, since such personal encounters are at best infrequent 
and usually brief, there must be a follow-up of personal friendship 
and published information. Unesco makes its own contribution 
through publications, some of which are noted on pp. 87 and 88. 
But as regards travel these are principally reference books distributed 
and sold through official channels and they need to be reduced and 
supplemented in more manageable form. It is already done by the 
WEA, for example, with its own programme of overseas and joint 
summer schools; by the European Bureau of Adult Education in its 
‘Notes and Studies’* and most recently in this country by the Central 
Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges,t who this year pub- 
lished a stencilled list of 1775 ‘Vacation Courses Abroad’ in fourteen 
countries, with a supplement on ‘Working Holidays Abroad’. 

The third and greatest task is to pass on information about oppor- 
tunities and preparation for them to the general membership of 
colleges, institutions, centres and branches. There are not more than 
a thousand full-time professional ‘adult educators’ in this country 
(and many of them unconscious of being so described), but they are 
the vanguard of a sizeable army of part-time paid and voluntary 
supporters, administrators and organisers, tutors and instructors, 
chairmen and secretaries. The evidence suggests that, at present, 
voluntary bodies show a more lively concern to use these channels 
of contact than do the LEAs although in Evening Institutes alone 
they touch three-quarters of a million ‘over 21’s’. 


* For sample copy and details about the Bureau, write to T’ Huis Kinhem, Breelan 
55, Bergen (N.H.) Nederland. 


+ Apply to the Central Bureau at Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, London, 
W.C.1. 
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But let us be chary of judgment: while these notes are being 
written comes a circular from Miss Smith, the Warden of 
Northamptonshire’s residential centre, Knuston Hall asking all her 
local contacts whether they will co-operate in offering hospitality to 
foreign visitors to the centre—a meal, a whole day, or overnight. 
And the response? “quite overwhelming”, writes Miss Smith, “we 
can hardly keep pace with acknowledging them all. This week-end 
the group of German teachers have each been invited into a family 
and all by the members of one women’s organisation in Rushden.” 
Well, not all the women of Rushden will have read ““A Word to 
the Host’’, but we know Miss Smith and between them they will 
make a pretty good job of it. 

* * * 


We have taken for granted the threats and tensions which give the 
pursuit of international understanding in our own time an entirely 
new significance. They were movingly stated last December by 
Bertrand Russell in a broadcast on ‘Man’s Peril from the Hydrogen 
Bomb’, later reprinted in the Listener. Anyone who failed to hear 
the spoken word or to catch it in print can obtain a copy from the 
Friends’ Peace Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1, price 1d. We should have transgressed the limits of Unesco’s 
political neutrality had we again reprinted it in this issue, as Lord 
Russell had agreed. But its message has been much in our minds in 
writing, as we hope it will be in the minds of our readers. 


The articles by Messrs. Lengrand, Haste, Adak-Mortty, Hope, 


Waller and Williams were obtained in collaboration with Unesco 
who retain the copyright and to whom enquiries for reproduction 
should be addressed. Opinions expressed are those of the authors and 
not necessarily those of Unesco. 


Our next issue will deal with “Adult Education and 
Working Life” the theme of the Conference at Oxford, 
September 23rd to 25th, which will continue the discussion 
on “Liberal Education in a Technical Age’’—see the enclosed 
leaflet—but don’t wait til! September to order it! 
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UNESCO AND EDUCATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING—I 


by Paul Lengrand 
Acting Head Adult Education Section, Unesco 


FAITHFUL picture of Unesco’s contribution to international 

understanding would require a description of practically the 

whole programme. It would include the studies analysing 
social and political tensions between various nations undertaken to 
attack the problem at its roots; and at the other extreme the contribu- 
tion from a town in Denmark to the technical assistance programme 
for an Indian village. The activities undertaken within adult education 
associations as such represent merely one aspect of educational work 
which may lead to greater international understanding: any joint 
activity between members of at least two national groups may have 
the same result: yet, as others have pointed out elsewhere in these 
pages, such contacts between nations can actually make mutual 
understanding more difficult, if the people making the arrangements 
are inadequately prepared and insufficiently conscious of their 
responsibilities. 

Until recently, Unesco had a section entitled ‘Education for Inter- 
national Understanding’ which made a special study of these prob- 
lems but it came to be recognised both inside and outside the 
Secretariat that international understanding is not a subject which 
can be taught. All Unesco’s activities have to be seen as contributing 
to it even when the immediate objective is to give advice or technical 
assistance. Unesco’s Adult Education section has not therefore pro- 
duced material specifically designed to further international under- 
standing* but all the activities outlined in this article demonstrate 
the organisation’s constant desire to establish situations which will 
lead to improved techniques and the development of adult education 
programmes contributing to it. 

As regards cultural and educational activities for working people 
Unesco from the outset has distinguished clearly between the 
economically under-developed countries and the more advanced 
ones. In the West where—despite wars and crises—we are relatively 
prosperous, we too often forget that half the world’s population lives 
in physical and intellectual poverty. In India, Africa, China, South 

* With the exception of the pamphlet ‘Adult Education for International Under- 
standing’ edited by Asa Briggs and published by Unesco in 1954. 
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America, whole peoples live under the continual threat of famine and 
suffer the effects of endemic diseases. The causes are manifold and 
this is not the place to enumerate them. But commonsense as well as 
specialist research demonstrates how close the connection is between 
physical misery and ignorance. Correspondence between hunger, 
sickness and lack of education is not exact but on a map of the world 
the regions where people have not enough to eat coincide with the 
areas where illiteracy predominates. Where there is lack of education, 
both agricultural and industrial productivity are limited and inade- 
quate for the growing needs of a rapidly developing population. The 
specialist organisations of the United Nations, ILO, FAO, WHO, 
do their best to render technical assistance to these disinherited 
regions. Unesco intervenes in the educational field, trying to develop 
among the people of these countries the minimum of education which 
will enable people to understand the problems of their immediate 
surroundings and to play a more effective part in the economic and 
social development of their communities. The principal task in this 
field is the training of specialists in up-to-date methods of teaching 
for illiterate adults, in the spreading of knowledge of basic agricul- 
tural practices and the use Of natural resources, in the teaching of 
indispensable elements of hygiene, domestic economy and primary 
handicrafts. The essential features of this fundamental education 
programme are thus the establishment of pilot projects and training 
centres for leaders, technical assistance by way of expert advice 
towards important or characteristic developments in different com- 
munities and finally publication of material which illustrates various 
aspects both of theory and practice. 

For example, Unesco has established a centre for fundamental 
education at Patzcuaro in Mexico where each year some sixty 
specialists, coming from the 17 Latin American states are trained. 
There is a second centre for the Arab states in Egypt and similarly 
at Mysore, India some thirty young people, mostly Europeans, have 
also been trained to help in carrying out Unesco’s programme. These 
are only a small part of a wide programme which should bring 
important advances in the education and welfare of economically 
retarded peoples. 

The situation is very different in Western Europe and North 
America. Apart from certain regions in Spain and Southern Italy 
everybody has received the rudiments of education through estab- 
lished systems of primary education. In France, England, Belgium, 
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Switzerland or Canada one rarely meets a man of thirty who cannot 
at least read his daily paper, write a letter to his wife and deal with 
his shopping accounts and in those countries most men and women 
know of the existence of germs and how to protect themselves against 
them. If they do not they will still be protected by various compulsory 
health measures. In such countries, mass education takes a different 
guise: it becomes a question of supplementing compulsory minimum 
education so as to enable the adult inhabitants of a country to play an 
active and creative part in their community and to have a fuller share 
in the cultural life about them. 

Unesco is not concerned here to create training centres to send 
teams of experts to give technical demonstrations or to advise govern- 
ments. It is dealing with countries that already possess a network of 
well-established adult education and workers’ education movements. 
Unesco’s primary task, therefore, is to establish lines of communica- 
tion and to promote exchange of ideas, information and experiences 
as between one country and another. 

Sometimes the question is asked ‘What is Unesco’s philosophy of 
adult education?’ The answer is ‘None’ or perhaps more properly 
the quite succinct one “The philosophy of exchange and discussion’. 
We all know that in the modern world spiritual development lags 
well behind material progress. The machine has progressed faster 
than the spirit: in a few hours we can get from Avenue Kleber to 
Berlin, Rome, Copenhagen, Cairo or even New York. But our 
philosophies, systems of values, educational programmes and methods 
are more specialised, more national than ever before. Whereas in the 
thirteenth century almost all European universities were built on the 
same model, there are today immense differences between an English 
university like Oxford and a French university: like Clermont- 
Ferrand or Nancy. The idea, the programme, the position of Pro- 
fessors and students differ completely. How can one explain the 
intellectual and spiritual distance between, for example, the university 
of Denver, Colorado, and Goettingen ? 

But of all cultural activities in different countries, adult education 
appears to be the most particularist. The Folkhighschools of Den- 
mark are as specifically Danish as the WEA classes in England are 
British. ‘L’Oeuvre de la Ligue de l’Enseignement’ in France is unique 
of its kind; there is no parallel to the Rural Extension Work of the 
Americans elsewhere. In one way this is good, for, after all, the 
golden rule of adult education is to start with people as they are and 
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to adapt programmes and methods to their needs and desires. On the 
other hand, if one of the tasks of adult education really lies in the 
development of international understanding, the walls which have 
grown around the various national movements must be broken down. 
Is it not part of all education to help people to transcend the imposed 
limits of their sex or class, of the nationalism of culture and civilisa- 
tion? Must not every man strive to understand the minds and motives 
of other men, even if the colours of their skins are different and they 
take their inspiration from the writings of Confucius instead of from 
the Old and New Testaments? Unesco’s task, since it is the inter- 
national organisation for Education, Science and Culture, is therefore 
quite clear. It seeks to build bridges between varying conceptions 
and experiences so as to create mutual understanding and enrichment. 

The chief problems in adult education are those of content and 
methods, of organisation and administration. What should adults 
be taught? What kind of education ought they to receive ? How much 
stress should be laid on liberal education, language study, the 
development of intellect and imagination? What should be the 
relationship between vocational and non-vocational education ? What 
is or should be the relationship, between ‘fundamental’ education and 
‘adult’ education? These are some of the questions relating to the 
content of adult education. 

How does one set about teaching adults? How far can traditional 
courses and lectures designed for school and university meet the 
needs and capabilities of adults? How far is it possible to awaken 
their interest by taking their own motives into account? What is the 
place of discussion? What use should be made of audio-visual aids? 
What help can trained humanists, or specialists in the social sciences 
give to educators? All these are problems of methodology or 
pedagogics. 

Finally organisation: what sort of institutions are best fitted for 
adult education and for which particular needs? The German type 
People’s Universities? The English three year tutorial class? Film 
societies ? Spectators’ co-operatives? The French ‘Maisons de Jeunes’ 
or ‘Foyers Ruraux?’ Radio and Television clubs? and so forth... . 
These are complex and fascinating problems constantly facing all 
adult education specialists which cannot be solved satisfactorily 
through the experiences of any one single nation or movement. The 
time is ripe for a systematic survey of the problems and suggested 
solutions, for review, enquiry and comparison. 


FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING II 


It is here that Unesco has found its field of action since the incep- 
tion of the adult education section. In 1949 an international confer- 
ence was held at Elsinore in Denmark where 106 delegates repre- 
sented 27 countries and 21 non-governmental organisations. The 
main aspects of the problem of adult education in the twentieth 
century were reviewed and recommendations were made to voluntary 
organisations, to member states and to Unesco. A substantial report 
was published and it has been used for five years as a source of refer- 
ence and inspiration in all kinds of places. 

The principal recommendation to Unesco asked for the organisa- 
tion of courses where current methods and techniques in various 
countries could be studied, illustrated and demonstrated and a first 
such meeting was held at Mondsee in Austria in 1950, under the 
title “The Study of Methods and Techniques’. This was inevitably a 
wide subject; perhaps too wide. Even in six weeks it was not possible 
to study the great variety of techniques in any detail. Yet the partici- 
pants widened their hitherto only sketchy knowledge of each other’s 
work among the different movements represented and actively 
demonstrated a vital principle in adult education, by collaborating 
personally in the preparation and execution of a programme instead 
of being passive recipients of instruction. 

An international meeting, however, cannot have a permanent 
value unless its work is continued, supported and complemented by 
regional and national meetings. These can spread the results of the 
first gathering and deepen the knowledge of some aspect of content 
or methods in the conditions obtaining in a particular situation. 
Recognising this, various member states have arranged such follow- 
up meetings at Marly-le-Roi in France, Salzburg in Austria, Gardone 
in Italy, Ciudad Trujillo in the Dominican Republic and Kingston, 
Jamaica. In 1954 a European meeting was held at Wégimont in 
Belgium to examine the relationship between sociology and cultural 
activities and the Swiss national commission has also spent two week- 
ends studying the same problem. It is to be hoped that meetings of 
this latter kind will become more and more frequent: they provide 
an excellent opportunity for specialists to bring themselves up to date 
with the most recent developments in research and activity and to 
renew contacts with colleagues. 

In the meantime relations between Unesco and international 
workers’ organisations were becoming closer: their mutual interest 
in collaborating in educational work is obvious since Trade Unions 
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and Co-operatives, are concerned not only with the economic interests 
of their members, but also with their cultural life and at the same 
time try to develop international understanding. They naturally find 
in Unesco an ally in the fight against ignorance and prejudice. Con- 
versely, if Unesco wants to get in touch with the man in the street, 
to spread its message and works among the people at large by methods 
which really appeal to the ordinary man’s needs, an obvious approach 
is through collaboration with the organisations in which working 
people associate and which have a long tradition of international 
co-operation, The Director General of Unesco decided, therefore, to 
include representatives of the big organisations which are concerned 
directly or indirectly with workers’ education on the Consultative 
Committee for Adult Education, which helps him plan and carry out 
this part of the programme. The International Federation of 
Workers’ Educational Associations, the International Federation of 
Free Trade Unions, the International Co-operative Alliance, the 
International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions are all represented. On the recom- 
mendation of the Consultative Committee, an international centre 
for workers’ education was established at La Breviére, France, where 
work was undertaken in 1952 and 1953. Unesco itself held study 
meetings at the centre and the international organisations mentioned 
above, with the exception of the WFTU, organised their own summer 
schools there. We have good reason to believe that these activities 
were valuable for the development of workers’ education and that 
they helped to widen the horizon of those taking part in them. 

At the end of 1953, however, when the Unesco Secretariat had to 
review the working of the centre, its deficiencies, as well as its posi- 
tive results, were apparent. Although it was international, the centre 
had been useful above all to those with least need of Unesco’s help in 
this field: the Europeans and North Americans. Over 80 per cent of 
those who had taken part in courses at La Breviére came from these 
regions: only a minority were Africans, Asians, South Americans or 
Arabs. The activities of the centre had to be decentralised and this 
was done by a decision of the Executive Council in December 1953. 
As a result the centre’s activities were scattered to the four corners 
of the world. An international course to examine the problems of 
rural adult education was held by Unesco in Denmark in July and 
August 1954. Between the end of 1954 and the beginning of 1955 
four courses were administered by international organisations with 
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the technical and financial help of Unesco. The first of these, 
organised by the ICFTU, was at Calcutta, the second at Chili, 
organised by the ICCTU; a third, organised by the IFWEA, in West 
Africa, on the Gold Coast,* and finally one at Port-au-Prince, in 
Haiti, organised by the International Co-operative Alliance. 

Besides these meetings, Unesco has also sent experts to encourage 
member governments to include workers’ education programmes in 
general economic and social development plans. Dr. Romero, a 
Peruvian, has been on missions of this kind to seven Latin American 
countries. An Australian expert, Dr. Rowley has undertaken to visit 
countries from South-East Asia to East Thailand and a New Zealarid 
expert has done the same for Central Asian countries. 

To complete the picture of Unesco’s activities in this field, mention 
must be made of the exchange of information effected by the Informa- 
tion Centre. Through this service an International Directory of Adult 
Education was published in 1952. After the Elsinore Conference a 
volume of studies entitled ‘Adult Education, Modern Trends and 
Practices’ was published. Another volume gives an account of 
English, American and Canadian Experience in the field of Universt- 
ties and Adult Education. Professor G. D. H. Cole has edited a 
report of the first course at La Breviére, published in the series 
Education Abstracts. Finally a ‘Bulletin of Fundamental and Adult 
Education’ appears three times a year and contains articles on the 
most interesting aspects of these fields and information about current 
adult education programmes. 

Unesco’s General Conference, held at Montevideo at the end of 
1954, planned a programme which allows for the regular develop- 
ment of Unesco’s activities in this field. Unesco will continue to help 
international workers’ associations in organising summer schools and 
study courses: it will expand its help to member states in organising 
local and regional meetings; attempts will be made to follow up what 
results from the expert missions to South America and Asia. In 
general Unesco will try to extend and consolidate the network of 
international relations among persons and organisations who can 
help to further the creation of a powerful movement of workers’ and 
adult education throughout the world. 


* See page 76. (Ep.) 


UNESCO AND EDUCATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING—II 


by J. R. Kidd* 


Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education 


(No one who knows Paul Lengrand will underestimate his enthusi- 
asm for Unesco and its work but he necessarily writes with the 
discretion of a staff member. Here, as a companion piece, 1s an outside 
view of the organisation at work. ) 

Have you ever thought much about how to bring about inter- 
national understanding? Or have you ever considered what it would 
be like working on the staff of Unesco, an international organisation 
for which this is a daily question? 

The Unesco secretariat is a sizeable group of men and women 
living and working in Paris. You would be working daily with 
colleagues from at least fifty different countries and speaking nearly 
as many languages. Policy for Unesco is shaped at biennial world 
conferences such as the one just completed in Montevideo; it is 
administered by an Executive Board, and ideas for programmes, sug- 
gestions and criticism come regularly from the National Commissions 
of the member countries. In such a situation, it is all too obvious that 
you would have a lot of bosses to satisfy. (And you needn’t expect 
much criticism or support from a Canadian National Commission, 
because so far we have never established one. However, that may be 
rectified during 1955.) In spite of the size and complexity of your 
task, your total budget would be less than half of that spent each year 
for the schools of Toronto. 

As a Unesco staff member you would be expected to think up 
imaginative ideas for stimulating and developing sound projects of 
education, science and culture in every corner of the earth. You 
would be supposed to dream and take the long, world view but when 
you did so you would be accused of being idealistic and other-worldly. 
Many would demand that you be hard-headed and practical about 
budgets but when you were, it would be charged that you are much 
more concerned with red tape and administrative convenience than 
with ideas. You would have to work quickly and efficiently but 
when there were delays in projects, often caused by member govern- 
ments or for other reasons quite beyond your control, you would be 


* Reprinted by arrangement from Food for Thought, journal of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 
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expected to be philosophical about it and accept the blame without 
any kind of retort. 

Besides your own specific duties you would at all times be con- 
cerned with fostering international understanding, which is the chief 
objective of all the work of Unesco. How would you go about 
educating for world understanding? A difficult question. Perhaps, if 
you were faced with it, you might want from time to time to consult 
with people all over the world about what was happening and what 
ought to be done. 

That is precisely what has happened. The Director-General of 
Unesco chose a committee of men from all parts of the world who 
had knowledge and competence in the various fields of education, 
science and the arts. The Chairman of this Committee on Education 
for International Understanding and Co-operation was a Belgian 
scholar, the Director-General of Education and Teacher Training. 
Other members included the President of Hiroshima University in 
Japan, the President of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace in New York, the Director of Education in New Zealand, the 
Head of France’s National Library, the Dean of Ibrahim University 
in Egypt, the Permanent Delegate to Unesco from Brazil, the 
Liberian member of the Executive Board of Unesco, the Secretary 
General of the Belgian National Commission for Unesco, a sociolo- 
gist from Holland, a director of educational research from England, 
a scientist from Mexico, a leading professor from Sweden, and a 
director of education from India. Also a Canadian, selected for 
some knowledge in adult education and the use of mass media. 

Now what can such a committee do? Its members met twice, for 
ten days, each time at Unesco headquarters. Their work was 
observed by the Unesco staff both with generous approval and 
with a refreshing scepticism. These ambivalent attitudes are best 
seen in the two nicknames awarded the Committee by the Secretariat 
‘Le Comité des Sages’ and the ‘Wet-nurse Committee’. 

In keeping with the importance of its task, the Committee worked 
hard and steadily. Formal sessions lasted for five hours every day 
and these were always preceded and followed by other hours spent 
in studying innumerable documents, interviewing staff members and 
in drafting the report. For as the work of the Committee went on, 
the report was drafted in French and English simultaneously. You 
should be advised not to choose such an assignment as a holiday or 
respite from domestic responsibilities! It is taxing, demanding work. 
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Sitting in with the Committee and noting the effort put into it by 
others, one could only be exceedingly impressed with an organisation 
and a cause which can call forth such a response. 

Of course the work did not at all times proceed in a satisfactory 
way. The problem of international co-operation is no elementary 
simple one. Moreover, while all members of the Committee were 
alike in their devotion to the project, they differed in a great many 
respects. Among scientists, philosophers, classical scholars, practical 
administrators, there were inevitable differences of opinion as to how 
to proceed. Some of the men felt that little could be done until there 
was a full examination of first principles, until the Committee could 
agree upon and set down its philosophy. Others saw but slight value 
in such an approach and no hope of realising it in the limited time 
available. However, such conflicts were more common in the first 
meeting. When the Committee met for the second time, each mem- 
ber seemed to be conscious that there was but little time, with a con- 
sequent need to concentrate entirely on the matter in hand. This kind 
of discipline made it possible for considerable progress to be 
achieved; and at the end there was a single report, without the 
necessity for separate, minority opinions. 

The first task of the Committee was to look over the entire pro- 
gramme of Unesco to consider if, and how, the separate projects 
make some contribution to international understanding. For 
example, Harry Campbell, a Canadian, is engaged in a project which 
is helping to restore war-damaged libraries in Europe and to build 
up new libraries on sound principles in countries which have lacked 
them. Presumably such work will aid in the education and cultural 
life of these countries and it is fully justified on these grounds alone. 
But the Committee was not primarily interested in this. Committee 
members wanted to know if this and other projects made a direct 
contribution to international understanding as well, and its appraisal 
was always from this particular point of view. 

A secondary task of the Committee was to give careful study to a 
number of problems which had been referred to it by the Director- 
General. Lastly, the Committee turned its attention to the future 
programme of Unesco and made recommendations about guiding 
principles for this future work. 

As far as the present programme of Unesco is concerned, the 
Committee, from its particular frame of reference, found a great deal 
to commend. Some examples are: 
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yy 1. Selected schools in a dozen countries have started a three-year 
n experimental programme in teaching about other countries and 
peoples. These schools are all following a curriculum drawn up 
y co-operatively and will be exchanging experiences about success 
y or failure as they proceed. (No Canadian school is engaged in this 
e project.) 
y 2. Conference on Public Understanding of Science. One feature of 
i] this proposed conference will be the consideration of ethical and 
y social implications of scientific progress. 
ec 3. The research and publication programme on races and religions 
d of mankind that has been conducted by the Social Science Division 
e of Unesco. (These publications are beginning to be circulated 
e in Canada.) 
t 4. Production of reading materials for new literates. In every country 
i there is a dearth of suitable books and pamphlets for adults who 
., have recently learned to read. Now there will be more inter- 
d national co-operation in providing these as well as a sharing of 
e the best experience in all of the interested countries. 
e 5. Translation of great works of literature from other languages 


into English and French. This will help millions of people in the 
western world gain a better understanding of Asian peoples. 

6. Unesco Gift Coupon Scheme. This was cited more for its value 
as a practical educational programme than for the amount of 
money it raises. 

The Committee gave careful attention to some of the specific 
methods of education employed by Unesco: 
. clearing house functions. 

‘ . . .international seminars. 

. . . fellowships. 

. advisory committees. 

. international conferences. 


. pilot projects. 

. . . exhibitions. 
‘ . . . publication and production of programmes. 
, In each case it attempted to describe the most satisfactory condi- 
tions for the use of a specific method, and to state in what way the 

method might help bring about international understanding and 
good will. For example, the report contains the following reference 
| to fellowships: 


(a) Students should be selected with the greatest care. The wrong 
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persons studying the wrong things in the wrong country, and failing 
as a result, are not likely to feel particularly friendly towards their 
hosts. 

(b) The effect of fellowships on international understanding may 
be multiplied many times if they are given to individuals who are 
leaders or potential leaders in their own fields. 

(c) Except for a few senior people of unusual ability who can get 
a great deal out of brief visits for general observation, the more 
specific the field of study the better. The average student is more 
likely to understand a country if he is given a limited and satisfying 
task with other colleagues, than if he is just ‘observing’ and living 
rather aimlessly among:t busy people to whom he is an added burden. 

(d) As a general rule, an individual should not receive a succes- 
sion of fellowships, and Unesco should try to get Governments 
to agree to this rule. Real harm can be done to underdeveloped 
countries by a ceaseless movement of the small number of qualified 
people upon whom their progress depends. The majority of students 
would do better to study in one country than to fall victim to 
academic tovrism. 

(e) Students should be properly prepared, both in their own 
countries and on their arrival in the host-country, for the way of life 
they will find there. Even the mature scholar sometimes needs a 
measure of help 

(f) To send students to study in a country technically or economic- 
ally too far in advance of their own can present dangers which should 
be taken into account. If students must spend a long period in a 
country with a much higher standard of living, it is essential that 
means be found of keeping alive their sympathies with their own 
people. We will not get international understanding by denational- 
ising the brightest people from the underdeveloped countries. 

(g) There can often be great advantage in sending students in 
small groups. 

(h) A student’s major problems are likely to be of a personal 
nature, and national commissions, non-governmental organisations 
and kindly but unsentimental individuals can be of the greatest use 
in helping him to adjust to the way of life of the host-country. 

(i) The return of fellows to their own countries can present some 
difficult problems. Unesco should bring this question to the atten- 
tion of member states, so as to ensure that on their return the fellows 
will have the opportunity to make use of the knowledge and skills 
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they have acquired and will make a satisfactory readjustment to the 
social life of their country. This is necessary in order to avoid disap- 
pointments ‘and misunderstanding which would militate against the 
spirit of international understanding. 

N.B. Eminent professors and scholars who wish to pursue their 
studies or to lecture in foreign countries should clearly not be con- 
sidered as fellows within the meaning of the above paragraphs. 
Everything should of course be done to encourage this kind of 
scientific and cultural exchange at the highest level, but such 
exchanges involve so many special cases that the rules set forth above 
cannot adequately cover them. ; 

During its study, and while drafting the report, the Committee 
had the constant assistance of members of the Unesco staff as well 
as access to all needed records. More than thirty of the Secretariat 
presented reports and answered questions during the second meeting 
of the Committee. At the same time there was complete freedom for 
the Committee to determine its own agenda and to draft its own 
report 

What happens next? The Report was completed in both English 
and French, and was thoroughly discussed at the General Confer- 
ence of Unesco at Montevideo. It now goes to member nations 
and to all Unesco staff members. 

There is nothing very earth-shaking in all this. The ideas con- 
tained in the Report of the Committee are neither novel nor 
particularly inspired. They are sober and practical, dealing with the 
prosaic, bread-and-butter kinds of things men must do together, if 
there is to be any future at all for mankind. In setting out the prob- 
lem and principles of action, the Report states: 


1. THe 


Because man can span the world in a day and holds in his hands 
the power to make the whole of it desolate or fruitful, the problem 
of educating for international understanding and co-operation has a 
new urgency, and men and women of good will the world over must 
bend their minds to its solution. To help them to do so is 
Unesco’s prime purpose, a purpose too fundamental to be achieved 
by a few relatively isolated projects in the programme. Nothing will 
suffice but that the whole programme, directly or indirectly, be 
dominated by this purpose. 

It is not easy to find the right kind of education to enable the 
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peoples of the world to understand each other and work together for 
the common good. Seen globally, the world has shrunken, but the 
world of each individual has expanded enormously, and this has left 
him exposed to strains and anxieties that may seriously affect his 
attitudes towards other men, particularly those beyond his own 
national borders. Men are still, to be sure, much the same—truthful, 
friendly and co-operative under certain conditions and prone at 
other times to acts of cruelty, violence and greed. But the context of 
their lives has been radically altered. Modern society has become 
infinitely complex and the rate of change from old ways of living to 
new continues to gather speed. Men now possess a new power to 
transform their environment and to influence their fellows for good 
or evil, but they have not yet learned to use those powers wisely. 

The result has been to add to existing causes of insecurity and 
anxiety a host of new ones, all too easily convertible into hostility. 
Moreover, the very fact that the age-old dream of universal plenty 
is now a realisable possibility, while giving new hope, at the same 
time causes new tensions, as men struggle to attain the goal. And 
national groups, every day economically and technologically closer 
and more interdependent, continue to pursue their separate ends. To 
cap all, there has now been added the terrible fear of atomic destruc- 
tion. 

The problems which these new forces, tensions and fears create 
confront educators, whether of children or adults, with tasks of new 
quality and magnitude. Not only must people be given a wider 
variety of new skills, but it must be a conscious aim of education to 
find ways of carrying over from small groups to increasingly larger 
ones; and finally to the world as a whole, attitudes and values which 
make for decent living in a complex society. Not least of the problems 
in this regard is that of the relation between national and inter- 
national interests and loyalties. It would be idle, even dangerous, to 
deny that conflicts exist. But—and here lies a crucial task for the 
educator—it is possible and necessary to teach that loyai citizenship 
of one’s own country is consistent with world-mindedness and that 
national interests are bound to suffer if international interests are 
ignored. 


2. PrincipLes oF ACTION 


Unesco must base its activities on two principles that history 
has shown to be essential for the development of knowledge and the 
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enlargement of understanding, the principles of free inquiry and the 
publication of results without fear or favour. It must, moreover, make 
use of all available methods, old and new, and apply them flexibly. 
Unesco will, naturally, take account of well-proved principles and 
educational methods which stress the need of adapting materials of 
learning to the differing capacities and needs of children, youth and 
adults at various levels of personal, and cultural development. Since 
tensions, and the attitudes which cause them, are apt to be carried 
over from small groups to larger ones, Unesco must always 
remember that the attitudes of co-operation necessary for inter- 
national peace must first be acquired in home and school. These are 
all general principles of educational action, but, in addition, there are 
three specific principles of unique importance for Unesco’s work: 

(a) Unesco has a special responsibility to see that the cultures 
of economically underdeveloped areas become known in the more 
highly developed countries, It is a commonplace that international 
understanding depends on the free flow of ideas, but it is not always 
realised that ideas flow more easily from countries that have the 
technological means for their diffusion to those that have not, than 
in the opposite direction. Moreover, the direction and rate of flow are 
not necessarily related to the intrinsic value of the ideas themselves. 
If the under-developed areas are to be the constant recipients of 
machines, of the products of machines, and of the ways of life that 
ge with them, without having any chance to give something of their 
own to international understanding. Technical Assistance, if not 
wisely used, may only intensify the problem. Unesco is uniquely 
placed to help redress any lack of balance in the flow of ideas and 
should plan the relevant parts of its programme to this end. In carry- 
ing out this programme Unesco cannot avoid making judgments 
on the relative values of certain ideas: its only criterion, however, 
should be whether the ideas in question do or do not make for inter- 
national understanding and co-operation. 

(b) Unesco can act most effectively through key individuals 
and groups rather than directly through attempting to influence the 
mass of mankind. In Unesco’s case the key individuals are largely 
those in positions of leadership and administrative responsibility in 
the educational, cultural and scientific world, and its work should 
be directed mainly toward influencing them, and more particularly 
these among them who are either unconvinced of the value of 
Unesco’s work or are as yet uninformed as to its aims. 
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(c) Unesco must seek every possible means of furthering the 
wise use of the mass media of communication. These exercise very 
great power over the minds of children and adults alike. They can be 
an instrument for the maintenance of the common decencies of life 
and for the increase of tolerance and good will between groups. They 
can also serve, as they have so unhappily done on occasion, to create 
friction and misunderstanding, Unesco has an obligation to help 
make them more effective instruments of international under- 
standing. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND EXCHANGES 
(i) REFLECTIONS OF A GUEST 


by Hans Haste 
Editor of the Journal of the Swedish WEA 


HILE walking with a friend in London, Charles Lamb 

\ \ pointed to a person across the street from him and said, ‘I 

hate that man’. ‘How could you hate him, you don’t know 

him, do you?’ was his friend’s reply. ‘Of course not. If I knew him, 

I couldn’t hate him.’ Lamb’s rejoinder admirably illustrates how 

often dislike of individuals and groups of people is based on prejudice 
which has its roots in ignorance. 

In a periodical my wife and I recently found some letters written 
by German soldiers before the final battle of Stalingrad—letters 
which never reached their destination because they were intercepted 
by the German Intelligence Service. Some of them have now been 
published and they show us men who were less soldiers than indi- 
viduals, less Germans than human beings, men who longed not for 
war and killing but for security, happiness, love, work and art. After 
reading them we were silent for a long time, until at last my wife 
said ‘We need to read these things. We don’t very often have the 
chance really to be aware that among the Germans there were people 
like the rest of us’. 

We all realise that wars are not avoided simply by sending people 
to international conferences or letting them build railroads in youth 
work camps. Young men who have done these things may soon 
afterwards make excellent soldiers and kill their recent companions. 
Personal understanding is a good thing but by itself it cannot create 
the kind of relationship between nations that will prevent wars. 

Nevertheless we stick to the conviction that knowledge about one 
another is an asset if we are to live in peace and it is worth remember- 
ing that unfriendly feelings can exist between people belonging to 
democratic communities as well as between the peoples of democratic 
and totalitarian states. These at any rate are open to change by 
personal contact and sounder knowledge. It is not necessarily 
achieved, however, by tourists whose primary object is pleasure. They 
may easily be irritated by minor differences in food and eating habits, 
bedroom temperatures and the like and return home with less rather 
than greater sympathy for the people of the country visited. Not all 
tourists have sc little imagination and capacity for adjustment but it 
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happens often enough to disprove any easy assumption that super- 
ficial contacts always increase international understanding. 

The beneficiary of a Unesco programme for exchange of persons 
or the recipient of a fellowship from a U.N. agency is in a different 
position. He has, presumably, been carefully selected and is specially 
interested in the country he is to visit. He arrives relatively well 
prepared and he remains long enough to become familiar with the 
foreign environzaent. He has a real opportunity of learning to accept 
what strikes the short-term visitor as odd or distasteful and in most 
cases he will carry home a genuinely increased understanding of the 
foreign country. Not that he will accept everything in that country 
uncritically, but the criticisms such people raise and publish are less 
often based on prejudice and general bad humour than upon fact 
and considered opinion. Not all Swedes who have had such oppor- 
tunities to visit the United States, for example, are ready to swear 
that the U.S. is the best of all possible nations. But they know why 
they do not think so, and that allows them to criticise in a positive 
manner. 

The difference between such criticisms and mere arrogance springs 
as much from a general insight into the circumstances of the country 
visited as from the increase of knowledge within a special field of 
study. Opportunities to obtain such an insight are therefore too 
important to be left to chance and they may affect decisions as to 
where to place a fellow—a school in a small town may offer far too 
restricted an environment whilst too much movement may often 
lead to overtly superficial impressions. On balance, however, a certain 
mobility is probably desirable since it is by contact with different 
people in different situations that a fellow’s outlook is most likely to 
be noticeably broadened. 

Unfortunately these factors do not always seem to be taken into 
account when exchange programmes are planned. Fellows are 
expected automatically as a result of their studies to become ambas- 
sadors of goodwill and understanding between nations, but how is 
this possible if they only see a library and a few lecture halls and meet 
no more than a few very special groups of people? 

Coming into new milieus often in strong contrast to their own, 
fellows can be expected to encounter difficulties which may interfere 
with personal adjustment and consequently with professional work. 
Such difficulties can exist even for a Swede travelling to Denmark 
or for a Norwegian living in France, and naturally they increase with 
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distance. A Japanese fellow studying in the United States, for 
example, will be at a greater disadvantage than a German studying 
in Belgium, because most of the things he encounters will be com- 
pletely strange to him. Some people have a natural ability to make 
contacts and new acquaintances and to gain introductions into new 
circles but others have great difficulties in these respects. These diffi- 
culties should certainly be kept in mind in planning fellowship pro- 
grammes. It is not sufficient to send the student to a foreign country, 
taking it for granted that he will always meet people who can intro- 
duce him to a new culture. A personal introduction from the 
sponsoring group can make a great deal of difference even to a 
responsible adult who finds himself in a relatively unfamiliar situa- 
tion in which even the most extraverted individual may become 
sensitive and unstable. 

People staying in a foreign country for a long time cannot always 
be expected to act in an ‘official’ capacity and those who plan the 
programme should take this into consideration. It is interesting to 
meet important people and to attend official functions, but a visitor 
needs a living room where he can meet people on an equal footing 
and where he can be just himself. One’s best memory from a study 
visit in a foreign country is not, perhaps, the interview with a certain 
government big shot, but the evening in a friend’s house playing 
with the children’s electric trains on the kitchen floor. A Swedish 
writer, visiting the United States, tells of an experience he had in the 
South. While he was in a country store, a little girl about four years 
old came in with a dog: ‘Hi, Tom,’ she said to the owner, ‘I can’t 
buy anything today, but I just want to show you my dog. Isn’t he a 
nice one? We just got him, and I am so happy about it. Like I said, 
I won’t get anything today, but I guess that mother will come in 
later to go shopping. I just want to show you my new dog. So long 
Tom. Good bye Sir.’ “There is more of America in this little story,’ 
adds the author, ‘than in the whole Empire State Building.’ 

If those who plan fellowship programmes only concentrate on the 
official side, on sight-seeing in the capital city and on meetings with 
important men behind big desks, there may be few opportunities to 
experience the small things which make a foreign country less strange 
and more warmly remembered. The contacts that ought to be 
arranged, and that are too often neglected, are those which it is 
assumed a fellow will automatically make for himself. But because 
of his unfamiliarity with the surroundings and the difficulty of meet- 
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ing the ‘average person’ in a foreign country, this assumption is all 
too often fallacious. 

If there is any hope that the people of the world can learn to live 
together in peace, it lies among other things, in the increased possi- 
bilities of mutual contact through improved communications, but 
they must be living contacts. 


(ii) A WORD TO THE HOST* 


FOREIGN STUDENTS AND VISITORS WANT TO SEE ‘SMALL TOWN’ AMERICA, 
Not infrequently foreign students and visitors express appreciation 
for opportunities to visit smaller communities and institutions. They 
appear to be relieved to get away for a time from the ‘bigness’ so 
prevalent in America’s larger cities. 

IT’S IMPORTANT NOT TO CROWD AN EXCHANGEE’S SCHEDULE. We must 
be careful lest our students and visitors wind up with a too-crowded 
schedule. Give the visitor time to do some contemplative thinking 
and to write letters. Letter-writing is important, for by keeping in 
touch with his home environment, his return is made easier. Listen- 
ing and talking in a foreign language can be exhausting. 

REMEMBER THAT GUESTS OF DIFFERENT CULTURAL BACKGROUNDS REACT 
DIFFERENTLY TO THE U.S.A. An Indonesian will normally have far 
more difficulty with our language, our climate, our patterns of think- 
ing, our values, than will a Frenchman or Dutchman whose cultural 
history is allied closely with our own. ‘Foreigners’ are not one 
category, but many different kinds of people. Stereotyping by 
American hosts as by our foreign guests is one of the greatest barriers 
to real understanding. 

DON’T ATTEMPT TO HIDE AMERICA’S SHORTCOMINGS. We do ourselves 
an injustice when we try to cover up or deny those aspects of 
American life for which foreigners criticise us. For example, the race 
problem. If we can show them that we are working hard through 
the democratic process to improve the situation, we will gain their 
respect far more than if we ignore the problem. Let them witness the 
work of intercultural commissions which now operate in many 
American communities. Let them know that we are sincerely and 
earnestly working to erase race prejudice. 


* Reprinted from the March 1955 News Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education, New York, whom we thank. 
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THEY ARE INTERESTED IN THINGS THAT MAY SEEM OBVIOUS TO YOU. 
A widespread early curiosity many foreign persons have is about 
what kinds of homes Americans live in. They often like to be shown 
the house—the kitchen, bath, cellar, and so on, as well as the living 
room, dining room. 

DON’T THINK YOU MUST OFFER ELABORATE ENTERTAINMENT. There is 
a tendency for invitations to come from homes on a certain economic 
level . . . . Students and visitors from abroad, however, appreciate 
the hospitality of the very modest homes as much as they do the more 
spacious living of an elaborate home. 

INVITE FOREIGN GUESTS BACK. Whenever possible invite a foreign 
guest back to the same home frequently so that he grows to feel at 
ease with all members of a family. We must work to cultivate deeper 
experiences than simply one-shot affairs. If, for example, you invite 
two students to your home once a week for a month, you are building 
a deeper relationship than if you invited a different student each 
week. 

REMEMBER YOU CAN’T ORGANISE FOR FRIENDSHIP. Friendship is a 
by-product of exchange-of-persons. You begin with education—with 
exchange of knowledge and skills and ideas—and friendship 
develops out of it. If we remember that we are not specifically work- 
ing for friendship but for education, then no frustrations will develop 
it deep and lasting friendship does not develop out of exchange 
relationships. When friendships develop, fine—but it’s a mistake to 
try to ‘organise’ for friendship. 

DO THINGS WITH, NOT FOR, EXCHANGEES. We can go through the 
motions by which exchangees are taken to look at farms, factories, 
and homes; but too often it is done superficially, without the guid- 
ance and understanding that are basic to genuine insight. Genuine 
mutual insight will not come as long as we do things to and for, 
rather than with, foreign students and visitors. 

KEEP YOUR HOSPITALITY SPONTANEOUS. Hospitality should be spon- 
taneous. Ritual or display hospitality makes foreign students and 
visitors feel like zoo specimens on exhibit. It is well to use exchangees 
to educate local citizens concerning conditions abroad. But we should 
be careful not to treat them as strange beings who make good radio 
and T.V. material. 

INVITE TWO FOREIGN STUDENTS INSTEAD OF ONE. Students are more 
at ease when the invitation is given to more than one. They may be 
two or more students from the same country, or students who have 
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become acquainted in college. A student previously entertained in 
the house may be invited with a new guest. 

APPROACH YOUR GUESTS IN THE SPIRIT OF A LEARNER. Whatever the 
apparent age of the student or visitor (and many, particularly from 
Asia, will be much older than they appear to our western eyes) 
approach him in the spirit of a learner. Let him feel that you are not 
pretending to have all the answers. When you acknowledge your 
ignorance of a foreign country and language, let him know that you 
wish you knew more about them, that you are really eager to learn. 
One strong criticism made by foreign students and visitors, in private 
conversations, is that Americans do not believe in the exchange of 
ideas and are not interested in knowing more about other countries. 

FOLLOW-UP ON YOUR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS. It is vitally 
important that we cultivate ‘follow-up’ relationships with visitors, 
both students and leaders. We should correspond with them after 
they return home, send them magazines and books, and do every- 
thing possible to sustain a cordial relationship with them in future 
years. Finally, don’t be discouraged if everything doesn’t go 
smoothly. Diplomacy even in an official climate is a difficult job. 
Community level ‘diplomacy’ between foreign guests and local 
citizens can be even harder. It requires willingness and tact and 
sensitivity and patience. But it can be interesting, stimulating, and 
immensely rewarding both to you and to our nation’s visitors. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING IN THE GOLD COAST 


by Geormbeeyi Adali-Mortty 


Regional Organiser of Adult Education, Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies, University College of the Gold Coast 


part to play in developing international understanding. There has 

been little public discussion of how this may be done in African 
countries, particularly those which are approaching self-government. 
Experiments and ideas in the Gold Coast may therefore be of some 
general interest. 

The final transfer of power from the British colonial government 
to the people of the Gold Coast is at hand. Standing at the threshold 
of independence, the Gold Coast is beginning to take fresh bearings 
and te look around beyond its own borders. Interest in the outside 
world is growing steadily. So far, British connections with other 
nations have sufficed for us. Now, we have to take over, maintain 
or revise this legacy of international relationships. In order to do so 
we require to know much more about other peoples—their ways, 
their cultures, their political, economic and social structures. We also 
need to learn from other countries, in order to cut down on the 
mistakes which are inevitable in nation-building. 

Yet there are practically no widespread sources of information 
about international affairs. Broadcasting and films cannot yet hope 
to cover the country. There is only one up-to-date newspaper which 
has anything like a country-wide distribution. Even then, its circula- 
tion, although phenomenal by Gold Coast standards, is around a 
mere 50,000, and an added limitation is that it is foreign-owned. It 
certainly cannot, at the present time at least, be expected to give a 
clear lead to public opinion on national political matters, or inter- 
national affairs. In any case, all the newspapers devote most of their 
space to home affairs, and the international news coverage—of even 
the most important events—is practically non-existent. It is not 
surprising that Gold Coast Africans know too little about the outside 
world. 

The task of giving ourselves a world background is a big one. Of 
the four-and-a-half million inhabitants of the Gold Coast, only about 
ten to fifteen per cent are literate. Out of this section of the popula- 
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tion will be drawn the legislators, the personnel to man the public 
services, the commercial houses, the factories and the top level of 
our security forces. Soon the foreign service will be established. The 
diplomats must be found. 

Already, adult suffrage has been introduced. If the electorate are 
to vote with intelligence and a sense of responsibility, then they must 
be in a position to choose between alternatives. If the voters can 
relate party programmes to experiences in other parts of the world, 
their choice will be the better. 

All this points to the need for a vigorous adult education move. 
ment. School and college education are important and must be 
improved and further extended but adult education is both important 
and urgent. It is the adults who will, for the meantime, keep the 
country going; it is they who will make the political decision§ which 
will lay the foundations for future development in all directions. 

In this country, two principal agencies are concerned with the 
direct education of the adult. The Government Department of Social 
Welfare is responsible for mass education and community develop- 
ment, sometimes called fundamental education. It works mainly at 
the level of the illiterate, and teaches him reading, writing and prac- 
tical skills as a key to self-improvement and community development. 
On the other hand, the University College Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies offers a liberal education to those who are willing and 
able to do serious study. It is clear that the University is best fitted to 
provide skilled, independent guidance in the academic, often con- 
troversial, subjects which adults wish to study. It is fortunate that in 
the Gold Coast there exists a happy relationship and points of con- 
tact and co-operation between both mass and adult education. 

Adult education at all levels should use the resources of public 
libraries, broadcasting and information services. Perhaps public 
museums and galleries may later have a contribution to make. I shall 
concentrate on adult education at its highest level—the type which 
mobilises University help and provides systematic education fo 
adults. In particular, I shall describe how this type of education is 
beginning to foster international understanding in the Gold Coast. 

The assumption upon which adult education has been conceived 
in the Gold Coast is that ignorance is an enemy to and a drag upon 
progress—personally, nationally and internationally. Gold Coast 
adult education has for its objective the equipping of the minority of 
potential leaders with a training in detached and objective thinking, 
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the sifting of ideas, the organising of data and the making of 
personal judgments based on facts. Adult education seeks to discover 
hidden talents in order to give them an opportunity to flourish; it 
seeks to release social forces and dynamics by developing individual 
potentialities. It offers scope for widening the mental horizons of 
adults. 

If adult education does its work well the adult student will come 
to relate his personal opinion to other people’s opinions, to see his 
own circle in the context of the community and the nation, and to 
view his own country and its interests against a world background. 


SYSTEMATIC CLASSES 


We believe that the foundation for the understanding of inter- 
national affairs should be broad-based. As a subject, international 
affairs requires a background knowledge of some world history, 
some geography, some elementary principles of economic history, 
and a good deal of familiarity with political ideas and systems. 

The study of subjects like history, economics, politics and inter- 
national relations requires the integrity of an academic person. 
Qualified tutors are provided by the University, which is responsible 
for maintaining academic standards. The tradition of adult educa- 
tion work which inspires us in the Gold Coast is that of the early 
tutorial classes, which British Universities provided within the frame- 
work of the needs of the Workers’ Educational Association. 

The Gold Coast student organisation known as the People’s 
Educational Association has many similarities to the WEA. Its con- 
stitution is non-partisan; it gives opportunities for training in the 
democratic processes of voluntary service and in the election of its 
officers. As a practical expression of international relationship, the 
PEA is affiliated to the International Federation of Workers’ Educa- 
tional Associations. 

In the Gold Coast last year there was a total of 153 classes, meeting 
weekly throughout the academic year and catering for about 4,000 
students. The courses covered a wide range of subjects. The most 
popular subjects were government, political thought and institutions 
(21 per cent of the total), and economics (13 per cent). An encourag- 
ing sign is the growing interest of adults in world affairs as such. 
From two or three classes relating to international relations which 
were held in 1949-50, there were, last year, seventeen systematic 
classes (11 per cent) on international or world affairs. It should be 
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remembered that the liberal subjects like political institutions, 
economic history and world history involve a study of other peoples 
and their systems. 

Reporting on the growth of interest in international affairs in the 
Trans-Volta and Southern Togoland Region, the Resident Tutor 
wrote in 1954: 

“International Affairs, especially, is a subject which aroused no 
interest among potential class students when extra-mural studies 
were first introduced; but this session it was the deliberate choice 
of three groups who wanted to set knowledge gained in previous 
sessions against a wider background.”’* 

Thus, in small communities all over the country, our people are 
studying the ways and conditions of other peoples in other lands, and 
thinking out local problems in the light of what has gone before, and 
how other people solved similar problems. 


EXPERIMENTS IN Discussion 


The absence of one national language which could be used as a 
common medium of adult education cuts off all but those who have 
been to school and can understand and speak English. Both because 
of this unfortunate language restriction, aad for its own sake, research 
into new techniques of adult education requires to be done. In the 
Gold Coast we have made one or two experiments in the vernacular 
in an attempt to reach a wider circle of people. 

Under the shade tree, or in the ahinfie (the chief’s court), the 
elders have been summoned together as of old. It is a new type of 
kyeame (linguist) who speaks. The amanie (matter for discussion) 
is not one of war. It is not parochial, although it is related to local 
needs and interests. It is an extra-mural tutor who comes. As he uses 
the local language, every one can understand him. His message? 
No, he has come not to deliver a message but to confer and discuss 
with them on current affairs (what’s happening in Accra, the seat of 
government), local history and institutions, and local government. 

Some of the members of the group are the local councillors, the 
local development committee members, the traditional chief and his 
elders, village teachers, market women traders . . . . In this way, the 
traditional isolation of rural communities is being broken, and village 


* It is worth noting that the subject for the first residential extra-mural week-end 
conference ever held in Togoland under U.K. Trusteeship, in 1950, was ‘The United 
Nations and Trusteeship’. 
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dwellers are being brought in contact with the town and the country 
as a whole. This is probably their first step towards international 
understanding. 


Ont-Day ScHOOLS AND Pustic LECTURES 


The importance of an enlightened public opinion as a prop to 
democracy is too obvious to need stressing. One-day schools, as the 
medium of frank and objective discussion of topical and often con- 
troversial subjects, and as a means of creating intelligent interest in 
world affairs have, therefore, an important role to play in our com- 
munity. 

In any country, the subjects which are disturbing the public mind 
are often subjects which the government may prefer to leave undis- 
cussed. These ‘untouchable’ questions are precisely the subjects most 
suited for discussion at one-day schools. The Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies, and the People’s Educational Association, acting 
independently or in conjunction with each other, or with other 
organisations, have given the lead in helping to form public opinion 
on such matters. Care is taken to select speakers who will represent 
opposing points of view, and the audience is given an opportunity 
to discuss the question at issue. 

While occasional public lectures have their place, there is much 
to be said for so planning a series of lectures that it forms a coherent 
whole. For example, in Accra, programmes of “Thursday Lectures’ 
were drawn up in 1953 and 1954 to provide a general background on 
current affairs. Authorities were invited to speak on such topics as 
‘Foreign Policy for a Self-Governing Gold Coast’, ‘Nationalism in 
an Emerging Nation’, ‘World Affairs and Current. British Policy’, 
and ‘A Musical Survey of West Africa’. 

As the outside world becomes interested in the Gold Coast an 
increasing number of foreign visitors are coming to the country. It is 
useful, we think, to get these visitors to face a public audience, as well 
as to give private advice. 

Another experiment in this field has been the ‘Lunch-hour Lec- 
tures’ on international affairs to African civil servants in government 
departments and ministries. These mid-day lectures provide a much- 
needed background on international affairs to the civil service, which 
is increasing in complexity and responsibility with our growing 
national status. 
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WEEK-END AND LONGER RESIDENTIAL CourRSES 

A large number of week-end and vacation courses are organised 
for trade unionists, adult education students, teachers, civil servants, 
Legislative Assembly members, local councillors and mixed groups. 
The sponsors of these courses include the University College, 
government departments and ministries, educational units, trade 
unions, old scholars’ associations and the People’s Educational 
Association. 

These courses offer concentrated study of a specialised nature, in 
addition to the social and academic fellowship between students and 
lecturers which they provide; for weekly or fortnightly courses, the 
students are grouped into seminars for the intensive examination of 
different aspects of a general theme. There has been a special seminar 
on international affairs in every New Year School (the major annual 
residential course organised by the Department) since the first in 
1949. 

Two sample outlines of syllabuses culled from the programmes 
of residential vacation schools will illustrate the nature of the courses 
on international affairs which have been held: 

(a) From a course for Civil Servants on Current Affairs in 1953: 

Seminar 2—International Affairs 

The effect of the two World Wars on international relations. 
Rival ideologies and the world power of the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. The danger areas of Korea, Germany and the Middle 
East. The rise of nationalism in West Africa. The new nations 
of Asia and Africa and the conflict of racial tensions. The prob- 
lems of Central African Federation, Kenya, and South Africa. 
Scientific and technical developments, e.g., the atomic bomb, 
and their effect on international negotiations. Attemps at world 
co-operation; the League of Nations, the United Nations and 
its specialised agencies. 

(b) From the 1955 New Year School on ‘Problems of Indepen- 
dence’: 

Seminar 4—The Gold Coast and the Outside World 

The geo-political map of Africa; colonisation and white 
settlement; problems of race and government. The changing 
pattern of British, French, Portuguese and Belgian rule. Possi- 
bilities of West African federation. 

The effect of two World Wars. The rise of the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. as the two dominant world powers. Frontiers of 
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tension, e.g., Germany, Korea, Indo-China, Malaya. The 
development of international co-operation. The United Nations 
Organisation. 

At these courses, members of different tribes and races, languages 
and income groups live together, sometimes in the same cubicles or 
dormitories. Informal discussions take place deep into the night, and 
private confidences are exchanged. Thus, suspicions and_ local 
rivalries are seen for what they are; and mutual understanding 
replaces local antagonisms. Where residential courses and confer- 
ences are arranged on an international basis, their value in develop- 
ing international goodwill cannot be over-rated. 

The prospect of federation of West African States is one which 
some local politicians dream about, It is obvious that efforts should 
be made to give West Africans more information about their neigh- 
bours. There is a growing cultural interchange among the peoples 
of West Africa; but the occasions are still far too few and infrequent. 

Nigerian and other West African trade unionists and co-operators 
have since 1952 been invited to the Gold Coast for special conferences 
arranged by the Department of Extra-Mural Studies with the 
co-operation of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, to study problems of organisation, administration, industrial 
relations and allied subjects. 

Since 1949 I have had the opportunity of attending numerous 
vacation courses in this country and in Nigeria. I have also been 
privileged to attend many international summer schools in the 
United Kingdom, and a seminar in Brazil. I have been impressed by 
the harmonising influence which these conferences had on those that 
attended them. I have come to believe there can be no more potent 
and abiding way of mutual understanding between peoples of 
different cultural and national backgrounds than through such cul- 
tural contacts. 

I shall describe my impressions as a Gold Coast delegate to two 
such international seminars. 


A Linx Lartin-AMERICA 


In 1953 I attended an international seminar on Rural Welfare, 
held in Rio de Janeiro. I was immensely impressed with the manner 
in which the participants at the seminar, representing diverse 
countries, quickly developed a community spirit, became, in fact, a 
new community. The common search for knowledge, the exchange 
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of ideas and experiences, the residential nature of the conferences 
and—what was more—the opportunities for informal contacts, con- 
versation, excursions and recreation soon helped to forge new friend- 
ships and to create respect and sympathy for the point of view and 
the distinctive national characteristics of the other fellow. 

That first deliberate cultural link between Brazil and my country 
revealed many interesting things to me. I saw at first hand the many 
similarities between the climate, the vegetation and the people. Here 
is Brazil, the original home of cocoa and of a number of other crops 
which now grow in the farms at home. At Recife, Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, I saw my fellow black men, living as Brazilians, and not 
ashamed of their citizenship. Here is a country which is a reminder 
to the rest of the world that people of different pigments can live 
together in harmony and peace. 

As I got to know the people more and more I noted how like my 
people’s were some of the social manners of Latin-Americans. The 
animated way in which they speak, their ready smile, the obvious 
warmth of their hospitality, the uninhibited manner in which they 
embrace friends on meeting, the emphatic rhythms of Latin- 
American music, the love of folk lore and legend—how like the 
West Africans they were! 

As our study progressed, we from Latin-America, India, Egypt, 
and the Gold Coast, recognised common aspirations and problems: 
the living conditions of our rural peoples; the part played by religious 
bodies in rural welfare work; the need for canalising people’s will to 
live, their pride in their community and in their past, before any 
programmes of reform can succeed—in short, the need to under- 
stand the social dynamics of the people themselves. 


NeEarER HoMeE 


Last December, in the University College of the Gold Coast, we 
held an Inter-African Seminar on ‘Adult Education in a Changing 
Africa’. Delegates from Kenya, Uganda, the Union of South Africa, 
the Belgian Congo, the Sudan, as well as the West African countries 
of Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Nigeria, Togoland and the 
Carneroons, came and joined their fellow representatives from the 
Gold Coast. Among the more distant visitors were a Kikuyu trade 
union official, the Director of Extra-Mural Studies from the 
University of Cape Town, and the Secretary of the Buganda Lukiko 
from Uganda. The Seminar was co-sponsored by UNESCO, the 
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Department of Extra-Mural Studies of the University College of the 
Gold Coast, the International Federation of Workers’ Educational 
Associations, and the People’s Educational Association. 

One of the five study groups was concerned with international 
affairs. It came to some interesting conclusions; for example, that 
‘Adult education in international affairs requires a very different 
kind of emphasis in Africa from that given in Europe’; that it “can- 
not be confined to power politics’, but must take account of the 
economic and social problems that so many African countries share 
in common; and that there is considerable potential interest in ‘the 
newly self-governing countries of Asia’. 

In addition to the work in study groups, a series of open Lecmaes 
was given on certain topics of general interest in Africa, and on 
several important African countries. As delegates listened to these 
lectures and took part in the active debate that followed each one, the 
local problems of one’s own country fell into place in the general 
pattern of change in Africa. As one problem gained in relief on this 
general background, so did another problem lose its exaggerated 
significance. Prejudices were shed like harmattan leaves. Greater 
knowledge of our neighbours heightened our sense of responsibility 
for the development of one another’s countries. 

Through organised excursions to the Gold Coast countryside, 
through informal visits to the homes of people in Accra, through 
witnessing traditional drumming and dancing and art exhibitions, 
fellow feeling developed into a larger international goodwill. 

To the nationals of the Gold Coast this awareness came most 
forcefully. We felt that we must not fail to make a success of the 
development of independence. Sceptical of African capacity to rule, 
some observers regard our progress towards autonomy as no more 
than an experiment. To the colonial peoples all over the black world, 
the Gold Coast is a source of inspiration and hope. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND 
THE SEAFARER 


by Ronald Hope 


Director of the Seafarers’ Education Service and College of the Sea 


F ALL those who have to earn their daily bread, the seafarer 

is in a unique position. His calling is truly international, not 

only because it may take him to any part of the globe which 
has a coastline, but because, in many ships, he serves with seafarers 
of other nationalities. 

Ideally, then, the seafarer will speak languages other than his own; 
ideally, he will interpret his own home life to the foreigner, and the 
foreigner’s home life to those he has left behind him. In short, he 
should be an ambassador with a roving commission. 

In practice, the average seafarer does not attain to this high ideal. 
Not so very long ago, most seafarers learned little or nothing from 
their travels. The acquaintanceship of most of them with foreign 
parts was limited to the dockside bars, where, after a fashion, money 
speaks all languages; and, far from contributing towards inter- 
national amity, they sometimes contributed to international dissen- 
sion. Even now, when the quality of the seafarer is higher than it has 
ever been, many remain parochial in outlook, or confine their interests 
to those directly related to their chosen profession which, though 
international in its setting, is extra-national in its scope. In other 
words, whatever their nationality, seafarers often see themselves as a 
cohesive body of men, regarding themselves as apart from all those 
who make their living upon the land. 


INTERNATIONAL Co-OPERATION 


So far, international co-operation in its relation to seafarers has 
tended to take the form of attempting to solve the various problems 
peculiar to this vocation. Thus there have been international con- 
ventions, recommendations and resolutions on most aspects of the 
seaman’s work: his living conditions, his wages, his hours of work, 
his leave, his repatriation when left abroad, his health, and so on.* 


* See, for example, the various reports of the Maritime Preparatory Technical 
Conference held at Copenhagen in 1945 (International Labour Office, Montreal). Also 
of interest, so far as health and welfare are concerned, are the Resolutions Adopted 
by the First and Second International Red Cross Conferences on Seamen’s Health and 
Welfare, Oslo, 1926, and Geneva, 1929; and Recommendation (No. 48) Concerning 
the Promotion of Seamen’s Welfare in Ports, Adopted by the Twenty-First (Maritime) 
Session of the International Labour Conference, Geneva, 1936. 
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Much credit is due to the International Labour Organisation, and 
those who have collaborated in its work, for what has been achieved, 
though there is still much to be done in some of these fields. Not all 
ports are yet as desirable and healthy as could be wished, and Dr 
Karl Evang has advocated, with some eloquence, the establishment 
of a ‘satisfactory international health service for all seafarers’.* He 
points out that, by transmitting disease, albeit unwittingly, the sea- 
farer may endanger communities much larger than his own. 

Urgent though the ‘cleaning-up’ of some dock areas may be, and 
desirable as the establishment of a satisfactory health service is, these 
reforms would contribute in no more than a negative way to the 
solution of the problem which I have uppermost in mind; namely, 
how best can the seafarer contribute to international understanding ? 
To answer this question, one has to look beyond such international 
collaboration as has taken place to date to those other facilities pro- 
vided, in the main, by voluntary agencies, though stimulated in some 
cases by national organisations. 


HoTELs AND CLUBS 


At the Geneva Conference in 1936 it was recommended that 
‘arrangements should be made, at least in the larger ports, for the 
material and general assistance of seamen while in port’. Such 
arrangements were intended to include the institution or develop- 
ment of special seamen’s hostels and institutes, the organisation of 
healthy recreations, and the promotion of ‘the family life of seamen’.t 
It was also felt that the larger ports should have information offices 
which would, among other things, supply information on local 
transport, place of interest and places of entertainment. 

In fact, there were already special clubs, hostels and hotels for 
seamen in most ports, though there has been some increase in their 
number, and a very definite raising of their standards, since 1936. 
An account of the work done by the United Seamen’s Service of the 
United States is given in Professor Hohman’s book Seamen Ashore,§ 


* Health and Welfare of Seafarers: An International Problem, by Karl Evang, 
M.D., Director-General, Norwegian Health Service (International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXIII, No, 1, January, 1951), p. 3. 

+ Recommendation (No. 48), Part IV. 

t Ib. Part VI. 


§ Seamen Ashore, A Study of the United Seamen’s Service and of Merchant Sea- 
men in Port, by Elmo P. Hohman (Yale University Press, 1952). 
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the only study of its kind ever to appear in print. In the United 
Kingdom, the establishment of the Merchant Navy Welfare Board 
in 1948 (which had been suggested by the Graham White Report 
three years earlier)* has done much to raise standards and to co- 
ordinate the activities of the various voluntary societies. In 1946, the 
Norwegian Parliament (Storting) enacted a law creating a social 
welfare fund and a social welfare council for the Norwegian 
merchant navy. 

The present position, then, is that there are, throughout the 
world, many seamen’s clubs and hostels of varying standards, a few 
run by government or semi-government agencies, but mostly main- 
tained by voluntary societies, many of them religious in character. 
The best-known—and deservedly so—are the Missions to Seamen 
and the British Sailors’ Society, both of them British in origin but 
maintaining institutes throughout the world. The Apostleship of the 
Sea is an international Catholic organisation, and the Norwegian 
Seamen’s Mission is Lutheran in character. There are also many 
smaller societies maintaining but one hostel, like the immense Sea- 
men’s Church Institute of New York and the Sailors’ Home and 
Red Ensign Club of London. 

Many of these clubs and hostels are international in the sense that 
seamen of any nationality are welcome to use them, though the 
colour bar is not unknown. Others are run largely for the benefit of 
the nationals of a particular country. It is probably not unfair to say 
that the principal purpose of all of them is to provide food and 
accommodation at reasonable prices. Indeed, this would appear to 
be the need which the delegates at the 1936 Geneva Conference had 
most prominently in mind. 

However, if the seafarer is to make the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to international understanding it is the social side of this work 
which. needs development. The voluntary societies, of course, have 
never lost sight of this need and the social and spiritual aspect of the 
activities of many of them is far from negligible. Though it varies 
greatly from port to port, a healthy social life is part of the context 
in which the best of these clubs work, and it is reasonably common, 
at any rate, for seafarers using seamen’s clubs to be entertained by 
film shows and dances. 


* The Report of the Committee on Seamen’s Welfare in Ports in Great Britain, 
London, 1945, Part IV. 
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In most places, however, much more could be done to organise 
sports and athletic activities, sightseeing trips, visits to locai homes, 
and various educational facilities. The essential requirements for the 
development of such facilities are an able welfare secretary or padre, 
backed up by, and working in close conjunction with, a local and 
voluntary welfare committee which is active in ensuring that. the 
visiting seafarer feels at home and is able to share in the best of local 
activities. Here, obviously, is the opportunity to develop international 
understanding through direct personal contact. 

After a recent world tour of seamen’s clubs and hostels, the Rev. 
Raymond S. Hall, D.D., director of the Seamen’s Church Institute 
of New York, felt that there was much to be learned from the 
experience of others and expressed the hope that an international con- 
ference of those at work in this field might be convened. Such a 
conference would certainly be fruitful of ideas, but it would be expen- 
sive and difficult to arrange. The needs are fairly obvious and what, 
perhaps, is required in the first instance is a description of the best 
existing practice. The second need is for funds to improve premises 
already in use and to build new ones where they are required, and, 
above all, to recruit the best type of port welfare secretary, who must 
be a man of discernment and vision. The voluntary societies already 
have difficulty in recruiting the right type of man, and this is a prob- 
lem which well merits international consideration. There are perhaps 
few fields where the expenditure of a little money would yield such 
worthwhile results. 


Sure ADOPTION 


The proper use of clubs and hostels should serve to introduce the 
seafarer to life abroad. Through them, and through the social life 
they create, he should be able to learn of foreign ways, to share in the 
life of a strange community, and to appreciate a different culture; in 
return he can give his hosts some understanding of his own way of 
life. 

The other end of this process is the interpretation of these foreign 
cultures to his fellow-countrymen who do not have the seafarer’s 
opportunities for travel. Here, the British Ship Adoption Society and 
its brother societies on the western fringes of Europe are already 
doing an admirable job and set an example which is worthy of the 
widest imitation. 

Ship adoption is the scheme whereby the officers and crew of a 
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ship are put into touch with the teachers and pupils of a school. The 
school takes a pride in its ship and follows her voyagings about the 
world in the classroom, particularly in the geography lesson. The 
ship’s crew write letters to the school and articles for the school maga- 
zine describing their visits and activities abroad,* and, duririg their 
periods of leave, it is not uncommon ior one or two of the ship’s 
company to visit ‘their’ school to talk to the children. 

Here, of course, are excellent opportunities for interpretation and 
discussion and, in many cases, full use is made of them. In the United 
Kingdom, there are more schools clamouring for such association 
than there are ships to satisfy them, but there are still many ships 
outside the scheme and anything which can be done to encourage 
them to enter will yield.a rich harvest. The idea of ship adoption can 
be extended to countries where it is as yet unknown and, where 
practicable, it is also desirable for a ship to ‘adopt’ a foreign school as 
well as one at home. Indeed, by this means there might develop a 
three-fold exchange between school and school and schools and ship. 

Seafarers are often shy and silent men but some might also be 
persuaded, when on leave, to speak of their experiences to adult 
societies. Rotary clubs, women’s institutes, and many other societies 
ashore, are always looking for speakers to address their meetings and 
programme secretaries would do well to keep the men of the mer- 
chant navies in mind. A seaman’s leave is precious to him but, even 
so, many come home for relatively long periods and a few of these 
would not object to talking of their experiences, In the United King- 
dom, a first approach might well be made through the Honorary 
General Secretary of the Watch Ashore,t a voluntary organisation 
of British officers’ wives and mothers which has just celebrated its 
twenty-first birthday. The Watch Ashore has branches in all the main 
British ports and, at any one time, two or three members will 
normally have their sons or husbands home on leave. 


THE IMpoRTANCE OF Books 


In considering the contribution which the seafarer might make to 
international understanding we have to keep in mind the seaman 


* For a symposium of such articles, which taken together form a considerable 
teaching aid in geography, see Seafarers, Ships and Cargoes, edited by Leonard 
Brooks and R. H. Duce (University of London Press, 1951). 


+ Mrs E. Hamilton, 31 Ashcombe Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex, England. 
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himself, as well as his home country and the countries which he visits. 
The seaman is at the apex of this triangle, and everything depends 
upon his quality. Attention must therefore be paid to the education 
of the seafarer, and the elimination of such ‘extra-national’ feelings 
as may remain and their replacement by those which are truly inter- 
national. 

The first step towards this end in some countries is still to teach 
the seafarer to read and, after that, to provide him with books and 
magazines; as yet, there is still no large-scale provision of even illus- 
trated magazines for the seamen of India and Pakistan. 

Where some degree of education can be taken for granted, as it. 
can be in western countries, the next step is to provide a first-class 
library service to ships. In the United States there are voluntary 
agencies which collect books for seamen on a large scale, and one 
maritime union which distributes new paper-backed books. This is 
not really sufficient, and in the maritime countries of Western 
Europe library provision has gone further. Probably the most 
developed library service to ships is that provided by my own 
organisation, the Seafarers’ Education Service and College of the 
Sea, which is a voluntary society largely supported in its library work 
by British shipowners. 

Each year the Seafarers’ Education Service sends some 290,000 
books to 1,690 deep-sea ships flying the Red Ensign, and the libraries 
which it supplies are exchanged approximately every four months. 
Since requests for particular books are incorporated in each fresh 
library exchange, and since any non-fiction is also sent on personal 
loan to seafaring borrowers, the 100,000 seafarers benefiting from 
this service have library provision which is second to none, and the 
amount spent per head each year on new books is considerably more 
than that spent by public libraries ashore. 

The prime consideration from an international point of view is 
that among these books are some about countries visited by the ship 
concerned and others which are translations of the works of foreign 
authors. The seafarer is thus given the opportunity, while on passage, 
to learn more about the places he is likely to see. 

Comparable library facilities at sea are hard to come by and this is 
another field in which international discussion might serve some pur- 
pose. An exchange of illustrated magazines between different coun- 
tries would, in itself, be rewarding, and something further could be 
done to stimulate the gift of books by members of the public. During 
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the war years, millions of books were given to the armed forces and 
the merchant navies, but this war-time flow is now a mere trickle, 


though book production itself has increased vastly. 


OrHER EpucaTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The stimulus and guidance given to seafarers from on shore, how- 
ever, can go further than the mere provision of a library service. 
Through its College of the Sea, the Seafarers’ Education Service also 
provides tuition by correspondence in all general subjects, by way of 
an unique system of voluntary tutors, (The breath of salt air and 
foreign places which comes to the tutor where the relationship 
between tutor and student is a friendly and personal one of this kind 
should not be overlooked.) Popular among the subjects in which 
seafarers seek guidance is a whole host of languages, and Spanish, 
French, German, Danish, Russian, Norwegian, Portuguese, Urdu, 
Malay, Afrikaans, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic and Turkish are among 
those which come to mind. Language instruction also occupies a 
prominent place in the educational work for Norwegian seafarers, 
and both the Norwegians and the Danes have experimented in send- 
ing teachers to sea to conduct classes on board. 

These are activities capable of still further development, and 
something might also be done to provide gramophone records con- 
cerned with the learning of a language to individual seafarers of 
promise. 

Perhaps even more fruitful, as a contribution to international 
understanding, would be the development of a film service to ships, 
a field in which small experiments are only now beginning to be 
made, thirty years after the acceptance of the film ashore as an 
important means of both entertainment and education. A satisfactory 
film service for seamen can only be established if a great many ships 
carry films and can exchange these films one with another when 
away from home. This raises problems of inspection and customs 
regulations which can only be dealt with satisfactorily at international 
level. If this article could do no more than stimulate interest in film 
supply to ships it would have been well worth writing, for I am 
convinced that, at no great cost, film shows can become an important 
feature of shipboard life, if many joined together to supply the initial 
equipment, to launch a library of films, and to collaborate in solving 
those problems which are raised by the nature of a ship’s duties. 

In my experience, relatively few merchant navy men are interested 
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in the day-to-day politics of international affairs. This is due in part, 
perhaps, to the ‘extra-national’ feeling of which I have spoken, and 
this in itself derives from the nature of their work, their isolation 
from the daily press, and the general difficulty which they experience 
in taking any active part in home politics and local affairs. On the 
other hand, many of them have a deep sense of history and read 
widely in this field. Here, the College of the Sea does what it can to 
help by way of tuition and the loan of books, and history, geography 
and economics are ail among the subjects for which it provides 
facilities for reading and academic study. Here, too, the radio can 
play an important part, a more important part, perhaps, than that 
which it plays already, for British radio devotes no more than fifteen 
minutes a week to programmes designed especially for the seafarer. 
But the film, and particularly the newsreel and the ‘documentary’, 
offer further possibilities as yet quite unexplored. 

All such activity links up, or should link up, with what has been 
said above about clubs and hostels and ship adoption. The educated 
seafarer is capable of playing his full part in conjunction with the 
port welfare committees and the schools, and able to make his own 
valuable contribution in these ways to international understanding. 


CoNCLUSION 


Many seafarers today are well-read, cultured men. Many of them 
are conscious of the importance of their work and seize the oppor- 
tunities which it offers them. But more could be done, and it has 
been the purpose of this article to sketch those facilities which 
already exist but which are capable of further development, and to 
indicate the lines along which development might take place. Help 
must come from on shore and, in the foreseeable future, it shovld 
probably take the form of help and encouragement to those existing 
voluntary societies which have blazed the trail. It is significant that 
both the British and the Norwegian governments have tended rather 
to foster a healthy development of the voluntary associations than 
to usurp their function, but the hard fact is that in these days of high 
taxation the voluntary associations are being compelled, by lack of 
funds, to curtail their activities instead of expanding them. Here is 
an opportunity for constructive international collaboration, a field in 
which UNESCO might well take some interest. More must yet be 
done before every seafarer is that ambassador at large who has been 
envisaged here. 
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holidays — and 
Adult Edueation 


There has always been a strong link between the 
Workers Travel Association and adult education, for the 
Association has always felt that Continental travel is one 
of the most successful methods of furthering an under- 
standing of international problems. To this end special 
holidays are always planned for the benefit of those who 
wish to give a purpose to their journeyings abroad (in 
addition to the more conventional itineraries, of course). 
This year on the Continent there are several very 
interesting holidays arranged in co-operation with Tour- 
ing Club Holland which could be very useful to language 
students, or perhaps a Study Tour to Elsinore at the 
International People’s College might appeal or alterna- 
tively there are 7 separate centres for Sketching. In 
England there are many centres for Sketching, arrange- 
ments to cover the Festivals of Music and Drama, a 
special Field Study course and some Summer School 
plans. 


Consult WTA, we are confident that we can assist you. 


WTA 


ECCLESTON COURT, GILLINGHAM STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Branches in: 
London, Birmingham, Glasgow and Manchester 
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ADULT EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
by R. D. Waller 


Professor of Adult Education, Manchester University 
“Le plus beau métier des hommes est d’unir les hommes” 


RAVEL, in the younger sort, is a part of education; in the elder 

a part of experience.’ On this subject, as on so many others, 

Francis Bacon long ago said some of the most important things. 
Travel ought to be prepared for; otherwise you ‘go to school and not 
to travel’—that is, you lose time abroad learning what you could 
very well have learnt at home. A good accompanying guide is 
necessary, ‘Some tutor or grave servant . . . such a one that hath the 
language and hath been in the country before’, to take you to the 
right places and people and save you wasting time. Keep a note- 
book—‘let diaries be brought in use’. Carry some handy printed 
information, ‘some card or book describing the country’. Keep away 
from your own compatriots and ‘diet in such places where there is 
good company of the nation’ where you travel. Afterwards, keep in 
touch with those of the friends you have made who are of most worth 
(i.e.: don’t neglect the follow-up) and try to talk sense about your 
experiences; ‘let him be rather advised in his answers than forward 
to tell stories’. What Bacon describes is rational travel, travel with a 
purpose, in fact adult educational travel. 

However, it was travel for a small privileged class, and it could 
last three years. Nowadays nearly everybody who seriously wishes to 
go abroad can do so, but the precious experience will usually last 
only a fortnight. It is said that some 150,000,000 workers in socially 
advanced countries benefit from holidays with pay. The majority of 
them do not want to travel far from home, but the number who do 
grows every year. Just over 2,000,000 went abroad from Great Britain 
during 1953, some to the Channel Islands or countries outside 
Europe, half a million to Eire, and 1,150,000 to European countries. 
The total number of foreign visitors (including Americans) to Great 
Britain in the same year was 818,600.(1) 

The greater part of all this movement has nothing to do with 
education. Tourism has grown in half a century to be one of the great 
modern industries; it is a realm in which private enterprise reigns, 
among both providers and consumers, and people seek their own 
adventures, make their own discoveries. Whatever may be said below, 
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one would not wish it otherwise, but it is interesting to notice that 
the Victorian pioneers of agency group travel commonly started 
with very earnest purposes indeed; they became travel agents by 
accident, having discovered there was money in it. Thomas Cook, the 
first of them, began in 1841 by securing a special train from Leicester 
to Loughborough to take a party at one shilling a head to a temper- 
ance meeting. Quintin Hogg can hardly have foreseen the Poly 
Tours when he started making foreign holiday arrangements for 
Polytechnic students in 1889—3,500 of them went in weekly parties 
that year to see the Paris Exhibition at a cost of £2 10s. od. each.(2) 

Particularly interesting and influential were the activities of Henry 
Lunn in the 1890s. Lunn was in early days a Methodist minister, 
missionary and religious journalist. He took a leading part in con- 
ferences at Grindelwald on the reunion of the Churches. Associated 
with him in this work was Woolrych Perowne, son of the Bishop of 
Worcester, who undertook to get parties over to Grindelwald, taking 
as many as 150 at a time. Members of the conference in 1892, 
delighted with both the travel arrangements and the congenial com- 
pany, asked whether Lunn and Perowne would organise a tour to 
Rome of like character. They engaged two distinguished lecturers 
and hoped for 50 or 60 applicants—in fact they took 440 people and 
had more than one reason for feeling pleased with the results. This 
was the beginning of Lunn’s Tours and of what he claimed to be an 
entirely new development in travel; with some justice, for he was a 
heroic pioneer of group travel with a special purpose (he even 
organised a lion hunting party in Somaliland!); he originated the 
Hellenic Travellers Club, and with his Alpine Sports Club he opened 
up a new kind of holiday making, in which his firm still 
specialises.(3) 

Group travel of one sort or another developed rapidly in the 1890s. 
It was a middle-class luxury of course. There were courses of study 
in languages and institutions available in France and Germany; the 
Banbury University Extension Centre, stimulated by Hudson Shaw’s 
lectures on Italian History, organised an excursion to Rome and 
Florence in 1go1, taking advantage of the Lunn and Perowne organ- 
isation. The Teachers’ Guild, and the Education Department (pre- 
decessor of Board and Ministry) organised holiday courses; 
University College, London, organised an archaeological trip to 
Greece and Asia Minor.(4) Nor was the movement all one way. Lunn 
made all the arrangements in England for an American Chautauqua 
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party, and a visit of the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

When the Ministry of Reconstruction’s Adult Education Commit- 
tee reported in 1919 it could say that ‘interchange of experience’ had 
been an important feature before the war, and that parties of WEA 
students and adult school students had visited Denmark and 
Gerrnany, forging bonds of goodwill which should be speedily 
strengthened and increased. The work of the Adult School Move- 
ment had in fact been particularly notable. It sent a delegation of 
100 to Germany in 1910, and received a return visit of 110 Germans 
in 1911. Two-way traffic thus inaugurated, the need for preparation 
was felt and in both countries strenuous efforts to learn the other 
language were made. In 1912, 100 more members went to Germany, 
and groups of workers from Frankfurt and Dusseldorf were wel- 
comed in several English towns; group journeys to Denmark began 
in 1912. In May 1914 three parties went to Hamburg and Berlin— 
6,000 people assembled in the largest hall of the latter city. At the 
closing dinner ‘all the speakers augured peace and goodwill’. Peace 
was soon shattered, but goodwill survived to take up arrangements 
again in 1921; a succession of two-way visits followed, and at the 
Swanwick Conference of Whitsuntide 1920 an International Cor- 
respondence Bureau was set up; within a year 1,500 people were 
corresponding with pen friends on the Continent. The Bureau is 
still at work.(5) 

Group travel arrangements before the first Great War only 
differed from present ones in being occasional, sporadic, and almost 
entirely middle-class. We have now to consider a world in which 
millions of people are crossing frontiers every year, many of them 
workers enjoying their annual fortnight’s holiday with pay, simple 
folk who almost invariably go in groups for lack of the savoir faire 
to do otherwise; a world in which, also, adult education is a con- 
stantly growing force with rapidly developing international links. 
It has become possible to think of travel as an organic part of adult 
education, valuable educationally to the individual traveller, valu- 
able no less as an instrument of relationship and understanding. 
Before going on to consider some of the organisations which are con- 
cerned to promote it, it may be worth while to make some simple 
preliminary distinctions and to isolate our main subject. 

First let us set aside the immense and profitable business of ‘Holi- 
days Abroad’. All travel may well be in some degree educational, 
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whether the traveller is alone or in a party, but there is nothing that 
can be usefully said about all the holidays by the sea or among the 
mountains, tours of great cities and so on, offered by the agencies; 
nor is there any need to list the agencies themselves. Everybody knows 
them and at one time or another must use them, for their special 
trains and block hotel reservations enable them to fix prices below 
anything you or I could manage, even with group travel reductions. 

Educational group travel is to be distinguished from general holi- 
day travel by five characteristics: 

1. It is organised by a non-profit making organisation. 

2. It has some specific purpose, for example to study Italian at 
Perugia or German at Salzburg; to watch birds in the Camar- 
gue, or to meet.social workers in Brussels. 

3. It is to some extent prepared for by study or at least discussion. 

4. It is competently guided and directed by persons appointed by 
the organising body. 

5. It has some outcome—it stimulates further study, or is fol- 
lowed by correspondence and exchanges. 

Within this general category of educational travel, it is necessary 
to distinguish further between adult educational travel proper, and 
what may be called cultural travel. ‘Cultural’ is here used in a narrow 
sense, to indicate a sphere of interest which can be, even if it ought 
not to be, contemplated zm vacuo, or in a remote historical context, at 
all events without much relevance to contemporary life. It is not in 
any way intended here to deprecate this kind of travel—it is quite 
natural, useful and enjoyable. The Art Tour is its commonest form. 
Those who study the history of art must sooner or later go to Italy; 
all the museuras and galleries of Europe will call to them. Lunn’s 
Hellenic Tours belonged to this category. Scientific subjects may 
belong to it also—the geology of the Alps is best studied in the Alps, 
but only by happy accident will the process result in any better under- 
standing of modern Switzerland. Sketching holidays, and Musicians’ 
tours come into the same class. All such arrangements require the 
expert leader and exhibit the other characteristics of educational 
group travel too. They may be accompanied by bye-products—there 
will be chance meetings with local people, and some possibility of 
real contact. But the success of this will depend a great deal on the 
leader, who is usually too much absorbed in his own subject to do 
much about it. 

Cultural Group Travel is provided for in a great variety of ways. 
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University Extra-Mural Departments make such arrangements— 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and no doubt others. 
Education Centres and Evening Institutes arrange for their own 
members. The Manchester University Settlement goes abroad driv- 
ing its own bus. It would be difficult to make a complete list of 
arrangements by educational institutions and voluntary bodies, and 
of little use. Travel tours may be sponsored by government financed 
organisations such as the British Council or the Danish Society, or 
by educational foundations (I can do no more than refer to all the 
opportunities for individual travel, and sometimes group travel, pro- 
vided by the Ford Foundation, the Fulbright, Smith-Mundt and 
other grants). 

There is now such a vogue of serious or fairly serious travel that 
it has become possible for numbers of people to make a living out of 
catering specially for it. It would be invidious to attempt a list of the 
agencies which will take people to summer courses abroad, conduct 
musicians’ tours and sketching parties and Hellenic Cruises, or make 
arrangements ‘to measure’ for special parties. Their advertisements 
are easily found in the Times Educational Supplement and other 
educational journals. One non-profit organisation may be mentioned, 
The International Summer Schools Society, established in 1932 to 
provide holiday courses for students over 18 from institutions of 
further education. These are conducted, and arise from an educational 
context, but zre not educationally conceived, as study courses; they 
are highly successful and appear to be fully taken up four or five 
months before they occur.(6) 

Of course there are many parallel organisations abroad; some 
information about them will be found in the UNESCO booklet 
Vacations Abroad 1955.(7) A glance through this: list of summer 
courses, study tours, and work camps will correct the insular British 
view of travel abroad as a matter between us and the European con- 
tinent. There is, of course, a great deal of foreign travel within the 
American continent, quite apart from the transatlantic marathon 
tours of the Americans and Canadians of which some idea can be 
derived from an interesting article called Sentimental Journey by 
Alan Thomas in Food for Thought (November 1954).(8) The 
American Council on Student Travel charters ships and fills them, 
providing them with an education staff who undertake language 
teaching, hand out travel tips, and prepare the students for ‘cultural 
shock’. The Atlantic voyage offers an admirable chance for prepara- 
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tion, and recall on the way back. But then the Americans have more 
time altogether—they would not undertake the long journey and 
expense unless there was the chance to have a good look at Europe. 
The psychology of their study tours must be quite different from 
that of our parties confined to their little fortnight, but it may be the 
advantage is not all on their side. They must be tempted to rush from 
one country to another, acquiring a medley of quick impressions; 
and presumably workers will be very largely excluded by the amount 
of time required. 

However, we are mainly concerned with adult educational travel, 
and for this something must be added to the basic criteria. The 
central, informing e» nent in adult education is always a social and 
moral concern; it is concerned with people, human affairs, social, 
economic and political relationships; it is concerned with life now, 
and its motive force comes not from some detached intellectual or 
aesthetic interest but from the desire for understanding and brother- 
hood, and the assumption that men are more important than monu- 
ments. 

Adult educational travel, properly conceived and conducted, is 
the only kind of travel which can make any serious contribution to 
the development of international understanding, for that can hardly 
be expected to grow up spontaneously out of the Uffizi Galleries, or 
from a sketch book among the Loire Chateaux. It is highly important 
that its conditions should be fully understood in these days when 
travel is always being talked of as one of the high roads to the 
creation of international goodwill, and when it has come to take an 
important place in the programme of UNESCO. International 
understanding is not necessarily promoted by moving millions of 
peoples across frontiers. It is a very difficult and complex thing and 
difficult enough to achieve even in groups organised expressly to 
further it. 

Adult educational travel cannot be effectively planned by a travel 
agency; its programme must be expressly designed by an organis1- 
tion for its own people. The tours arranged just before and after the 
1914-18 war by the Adult School Movement offer a good model; and 
it is perhaps not fanciful to see historical links between them and 
UNESCO travel schemes. They were inspired by the strong sense 
of human solidarity which characterises all true adult educational 
movements, the way was eased financially for the less well-off, 
there was preparation by language study and other means, combined 
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operations abroad involving close social and civic impact, continued 
relationships, and two-way traffic. 

The early days of the Workers’ Travel Association were full of the 
same spirit. Its pioneers ‘thought the peace of the world could be 
better assured if the peoples of all nationalities could meet together 
and travel services were instituted to provide such an opportunity’. 
The association set out, moreover, to provide lecturers, study groups, 
summer schools, and language courses; book-lists were supplied. 
But the WTA has grown a long way beyond original conceptions. 
For two years all its holiday bookings were abroad; but by 1928 
home bookings overtook them. In 1930, 1931 and 1937 foreign 
bookings took the lead again but then came the war and since then 
foreign bookings have been a long way behind. The WTA has in 
fact become a very large general holiday agency; it no longer tries 
to arrange courses, and few of its arrangements have any educational 
intention. Its main contribution to our field is in its Special Parties 
Section which in 1952-53 carried out arrangements for 74 parties; 
many of them were school groups, but there were also groups of 
librarians, catering-managers, transport staff, miners’ wives, etc. 
This section has wide contacts abroad and hopes to develop this 
special work; their general secretary is secretary also of the Inter- 
national Federation of Workers Travel Associations, and this should 
put them in a strong position. 

The Workers’ Educational Association, which has always had 
close associations with the WTA, has carried its own work abroad 
since before the first World War. It makes various arrangements 
from its Central Office, recruiting parties for the ILO Summer School 
at Geneva, and conducting summer schools in Austria and in 
Scandinavia. It has played a vigorous part in all the adult educational 
travel which has gone on since the war between this country and 
Germany. Its Southern District, with Southampton University, con- 
ducts an Anglo-German summer school. The North-Western 
District a few years ago sent a party to Scandinavia—and there may 
well be activities of the kind, unknown to the writer, organised by 
other districts. The Lamb Guildhouse Association of Manchester, 
the members of which are nearly all WEA members also, has 
organised travel with adult educational contacts in Denmark, Italy 
and Austria. 

The most remarkable example of international relationships built 
on systematic travel arrangements for individuals or groups repre- 
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sentative of adult educational organisations is to be found in the 
operations of the Cultural Relations section of the Foreign Office 
(Germany). This is perhaps the only case in which substantial 
resources have been provided for two way traffic in the adult educa- 
tional sphere; we can rejoice in its success while wishing that 
facilities so admirable were available for relationships with other 
countries. 

The work of the Adult Schools in the past is nowadays continued 
in the International Seminars organised by the Society of Friends— 
information about these will be found in a brochure obtainable from 
International Seminars (Geneva Quaker House), 94 rue de Lausanne, 
Geneva. Another organisation which probably has alsc some histori- 
cal relationship to the adult schools, and which exists entirely for 
educational travel purposes is the Educational Interchange Council. 
‘True peace,’ says their Report for 1948-49, ‘will not be achieved 
until men can meet each other face to face and on the basis of equality 
rediscover for themselves the primary Christian values of mercy, 
justice and love.’ The Council was founded in Austria at the end of 
the last war; it has worked so far in Austria, Germany and Yugo- 
slavia. Its approach is functional, that is, it organises parties of 
people with similar interests and occupations, e.g. teachers in techni- 
cal colleges, social welfare workers; and since its staff is slender, 
having set arrangements on foot it relies on other organisations and 
institutions to carry them out. It is an entirely admirable and disinter- 
ested organisation; without the resources to operate on a great scale, 
it tries to assist those who are likely to influence the future of their 
country. 

There is a French organisation, the Centre d’Echanges Inter- 
nationaux, which appears to make similar arrangements for 
specialised groups in France. They have the excellent motto from St. 
Exupery which I have appropriated for this article. 

The reader must be left to search his memory or UNESCO publi- 
cations for information about other foreign enterprises, of which 
there are of course very many. They include very short journeys 
across frontiers for the sake of international social contact where it is 
most necessary. Indeed, it would be no bad thing for a British party 
to spend a fortnight in a frontier area to study what a frontier means, 
especially when it is a purely political line and not a vigorous natural 
feature. 

UNESCO is actively concerned with adult educational travel; in 
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recent years it has offered grants to promote travel among workers’ 
organisations, Workers Abroad, 1952, reports on the 35 groups of 
manual and non-manual workers (750 altogether) from 12 European 
countries who had between them in that year 40,000 dollars in 
UNESCO grants for study tours outside their own countries. (The 
grant covers roughly the travel cost.) This scheme assists groups of 
persons belonging to the same organisation or industry to meet their 
opposite numbers abroad, to get to know their way of life at work 
and at home. The report gives a lively account of the year’s groups, 
and draws attention to the general aspects of all such arrangements. 
Worth notice in the information sent out about the working of the 
scheme for 1955 is recommendation 22, ‘that organisations give 
priority in their applications to any of their local groups which may 
have made advance preparation by study of the language and condi- 
tions of the country they are to visit’. 

Workers Study Groups abroad are naturally considered by Asa 
Briggs in his Study of Workers’ Education for International Under- 
standing, undertaken for the International Federation of Workers’ 
Educational Associations and published by UNESCO in July 1954. 
In the main two recommendations are made, both concerned with 
preparation: one is that organisations should try to secure the services 
of members who know something of the country to be visited; and 
that they should arrange courses and discussion groups leading up to 
travel projects. But finally Briggs notes, as we all must, that travel 
does not necessarily bring either understanding or even liking. Inter- 
national meetings can too easily generate sentimentality. Rome was 
not built in a day—we can at all events try to lay a few good bricks 
sensibly. 

A very pleasant example of a realistic functional approach is 
offered by the French Confédération Nationale de la Famille Rurale. 
J. Laborey has described its Travelling Centre for Rural Adult 
Education in Adult Education (Summer 1953). Up to 1953 the 
organisation had involved 8,000 young country people in agricultural 
study tours and exchanges, with the double aim of agricultural and 
social education. It enjoys a thorough going collaboration with the 
Dutch Folk High Schools. The young people prepare themselves 
beforehand by means of specially provided reading material; at the 
beginning of their time in Holland they spend four days in a Folk 
High School, then disperse into private homes. Later they return 
to the Folk High School to compare notes and discuss for four final 
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days. The sexes are not mixed—it was found too distracting. Each 
party (about 35 in number) has with it both a French and a Dutch 
tutor. 

These certainly seem to be admirable combined operations. M. 
Laborey is modest and realistic, but he expresses a surprise, which I 
fully share, that so few organisations or individuals are aware of the 
possibilities of educational tourism. There is a good deal of it so- 
called, but it commonly lacks genuine educational organisation. 
However, here is another example of careful adult educational 
planning, this time from Austria. The report of the Viennese Folk 
High Schools for the year 1952-53 tells of ‘numerous study tours after 
appropriate lecture courses. Italy, France, England, Sweden, 
Yugoslavia and Egypt were visited under the guidance of Folk High 
School teachers. The preparation for these journeys by means of 
group-work was methodical and interesting. The participants 
organised their own journeys, thus combining education with 
responsibility. They worked at the geographical, historical, and 
economic background by home study or in study groups. The 
journeys, which had been instituted by the new Union for Social 
Travel (Verband fiir Sozialturismus) were the subject of introductory 
lectures in many Foik High Schools. The Urania of Vienna more- 
over provided short language courses for the travellers’. 

Ought we to have a British Union for Social Travel? Perhaps not 
—it sounds grim and might put some excellent people off *ravelling 
altogether. What is certainly desirable is that we should begin to 
combine language study with the study of countries and peoples, 
and both with carefully planned travel. This is another way of saying 
we ought to give serious consideration to the adult educational 
handling of modern language teaching. 

I have in any case often wondered why there should be so much 
study of International Relations which can so easily become a thing 
of bits and pieces, and so little thorough study of single countries. A 
good keen class can get to know a good deal about the geography, 
history, culture and contemporary problems of a country in three 
years; and such a course has the added advantage of being what some 
people call ‘synoptic’, it draws on a variety of subject matters. (It 
could not usually be carried out by one single person.) 

WEA Branches might do well to start such courses, and might 
use one of their best members to act as the chairman and continuity 
man—this in itself would be a useful innovation, applicable to courses 
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of other kinds. If these courses could be held on the premises of 
evening institutes the Local Authority might be asked to arrange a 
language period during the same evening. This might seem too 
much for one evening, but the Manchester University Extra-Mural 
Department has carried out such an arrangement successfully for 
three years running, and the Liverpool Extra-Mural Department has 
started something of the same kind this year. It would be even easier 
for Local Authorities to arrange such composite courses in their 
evening institutes, building on the vigorous demand for language 
courses and the growing interest in travel. But in the development of 
social or adult educational travel the WEA should have a part of 
special importance to play, since they could carry into it the serious- 
ness and sense of responsibility, and the traditional international 
idealism which characterises all the Association’s best work. 

A three-year course on France or Germany, Italy or Denmark 
demands the organisation of visits. Of course it will always be found 
that not all the class members can or will join the travelling party, 
and to make sure of reduced fares and a free conductor’s ticket, it 
may be necessary to make a judicious selection of additional people, 
looking for them in adult educational circles where you may hope to 
find the necessary social seriousness. Certainly it has to be made clear 
that all who come must take part in the entire programme—there 
are always some who want to make use of the arrangements in order 
to go off on pursuits of their own. 

The tour to be arranged must of course be a holiday and must 
include sight-seeing elements. How ridiculous it would be to take 
people to Italy, for example, and then prevent their seeing anything 
of all that makes Italy so great a place of pilgrimage. Everything can 
be fitted in, and no enjoyment lost, indeed every enjoyment can be 
intensified, if the main object is firmly kept in mind, and discussed 
fully and frankly with the group from the beginning. That main 
object is to make living contacts, as close as possible, and through 
them to get some feeling for the way of life, some idea of the institu- 
tions of the country visited, etc.; and this can only be done by arrang- 
ing to ive with people of the country for part of the time. Once your 
party has made friends these will help with the sightseeing and the 
recreation, and make it more effective while strengthening and 
deepening acquaintance. Consequently you must begin with com- 
bined operations if possible, and spend a good deal of that time in 
adult educational fashion—in talks and discussions and social even- 
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ings. Now here enters the language problem. Enough will have been 
learnt for fairly simple communication, hardly enough for discus- 
sion; so it follows that the presence of at least one, and if possible 
two really competent interpreters is necessary. These would normally 
be the leaders of the parties concerned. 

For both parties should have leaders. The person mainly responsi- 
ble for the study course should accompany his party, and will have a 
very active time linking the travel experiences with the work of the 
course without making heavy weather of it. If he or she cannot go, 
that member of the group who has most natural leadership should 
take the job on—but he must have with him somebody competent 
in both languages, otherwise there will be no effective adult educa- 
tional contact. 

‘Both parties?’ What is the other? If schemes of this sort are to 
succeed, the other must be got together by an adult educational 
organisation in the country visited, and the entire event must be 
prepared in correspondence. It matters little if the co-operating 
organisation is of a different kind and colour from yours; they 
will not co-operate at all unless they are well disposed, and what is 
important is that both organisations should have a clearly marked 
identity, should be clearly conscious of their aims and purposes. Dis- 
cussion can then proceed from the known to the unknown, where 
otherwise it can so easily meander aimlessly and come to nothing. 
The arrangement of links might well be an important function of 
the newly created European Bureau of Adult Education. 

All this may seem difficult and troublesome; and certainly it does 
require careful forethought and planning in consultation with the 
group from the beginning, but it is not impossibly difficult. A three- 
year Extension course called Italy Past and Present, in the Extra- 
Mural programme of Manchester University, is now nearing its end. 
All the students in this course were expected to learn Italian and 
special arrangements were made to assist them in doing so. Travel 
arrangements of the kind described have been made three times in 
connection with this course and in collaboration with five different 
organisations—in Italy, a country which does not abound in adult 
educational activity. Such arrangements would normally be much 
easier in Scandinavia, Germany, Switzerland or Austria. The most 
difficult part is the organisation and conduct of proceedings once the 
party has reached its destination, but tact, commonsense and experi- 
ence in WEA Summer Schools or residential colleges will carry the 
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organiser through, and if he has a reasonably good average group of 
students they will give him magnificent support. 

The follow-up comes almost spontaneously if the job has been 
well done. The students of the Manchester Extension course have in 
three years acquired an interest in Italy which will last a lifetime and 
many of them are in constant correspondence with friends met there. 
Two of them have made independent journeys to an education centre 
in Calabria. Many of them are constantly ready to offer help to 
Italians visiting Manchester, and group return visits of Italians to 
Manchester are already planned. It has been in every way a satis- 
factory experiment. 

Such links can perhaps most easily be made by professional organ- 
isations such as the NUT, or Trade Unions, or societies such as the 
British Sociological Society, and groups of this kind may often be 
fully prepared from their own experience or studies for the kind ot 
special observations they want to make abroad. On the other hand, a 
vocational group may fail to make effective contact through lack of 
adult educational background and preparation. All adult educational 
organisations ought to offer their services to ‘special interest’ groups 
who contemplate the arrangement of foreign travel. 

It might be worth while to convene a conference on activities of 
this kind, to collect together people who have organised them, to 
compare notes, discuss difficulties, and ways and means, and perhaps 
draw up, or prepare the main lines for, a booklet of advice and sug- 
gestions for those who would like to try. Perhaps it will turn out that 
much more travelling of this kind has been done than one imagined 
—it would be good to make that discovery. But I fancy it is so far an 
almost untrodden field. 


MODES OF EDUCATIONAL AND ADULT 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


(excluding School Travel) 


1. Individual travel, either at own expense or with travel 
bursary. 

2. Travel to, and participation in, one of the numerous summer 
courses in University centres and elsewhere. 

3. Participation in an international work-camp, either by indi- 

vidual enrolment or as member of a party organised by a 

home organisation. 
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. Participation in a cultural holiday offered by an agency, e.g. 
an Hellenic Tour, Art Tour of Northern Italy, Sketching 
Holiday. 

. Participation in an international summer school or summer 
meeting arranged by an organisation for its members or other 
interested persons, e.g. WEA international summer schools, 
Friends’ Summer Meetings. 

. Participation in arrangements made by cultural agencies of 
other nations, e.g. tours and study in Denmark arranged by 
the Danish Society, courses for foreigners in England arranged 
by the British Council, tours in Norway arranged by office 
of Norwegian Cultural Attache, etc. 

. Group travel arranged on a professional or category basis by 
professional association, trade union, special interest society 
or association. 

. The same assisted by UNESCO travel grants and linked with 
foreign organisations, the party consisting of workers. 

. Group travel organised and provided with leaders by an edu- 
cational organisation or institutions. 


. Group travel associated with study under auspices of an even- 


ing institute, university extra-mural department, or other 
educational body, travel project being an integral part of the 
course. 


. Group visits, whether or not on exchange basis, between adult 


educational organisations of various countries. 


Inrormation. All UNESCO publications about travel and travel 


bursaries, obtainable from HM Stationery Offices. Travel 
agencies, as advertised in the press—see specially Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. Local University Extra-Mural Department, 
or WEA District Office. Headquarters of professional associa- 
tion or union or society. Cultural Attachés of the various 
Embassies. 


Action. Groups who would like arrangements to be specially made 


should approach the organisation most directly concerned, e.g. 
a miners’ group would approach its Union, WEA members 
their District Office, students of languages and countries either 
their Local Authority, or Evening Institute, or University 
Extra-Mural Department; special interest groups should 
approach headquarters of an appropriate society. 
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Members of adult educational organisations who cannot obtain 
information elsewhere may always apply to the National Institute 
for Adult Education. 


(1) Information from the British Travel and Holidays Association. 

(2) Quintin Hogg, by Ethel M. Hogg, London, 1904, pp. 231 fi. 

(3) See Sir Henry Lunn’s autobiographical work Nearing Harbour, 
London, 1934. 

(4) University Extension Journal, I. 19, 115. III. 66. IV. 50. V. 82, 125. 
VI. 35, 86, 135. 

See also The Birmingham and Midland Institute, Rachel E. Water- 
house, Birmingham, 1954, p. 127. 

(5) The Adult School Movement, G. Currie Martin, London, 1924. 

(6) The International Summer Schools Society, 1a Linden Gardens, 
London, W.2. 

(7) Vacations Abroad. UNESCO, 1954. See also the UNESCO book- 
lets, Study Abroad, an annual handbook concerned with study at Uni- 
versity level, and equivalents, and Travel Abroad which offers useful 
practical information. 

(8) Food for Thought is the jo. rnal of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. Alan Thomas is Assistant to the Director of the Associa- 
tion. The Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, at Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21, is a non-profit organisation which ‘acts as a clear- 
ing house of information on all phases of international study’. 

(9) Material from reports and publicity material issued by the WTA; 
and from the article by Creech Jones in Adult Education, October 1932. 
Creech Jones was then the Association’s Organising Secretary. 

(10) Information from Annual Reports. The address is 43 Parliament 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

(11) Centre d’Echanges Internationaux, 21 Rue Béranger, Paris Ile. 

(12) Information issued by UNESCO about this scheme is available 
from the U.K. National Commission for UNESCO, c/o Ministry of 
Education. 

(13) Travel, of course, is only one aspect of Mr. Briggs’s subject: see 
pp. 18-21. He notes the three great difficulties—lack of time, lack of 
money, lack of preparation. 

(14) Confederation Nationale de la Famille Rurale, 22 Boulevard de 
la Tour-Maubourg, Paris VIle. 

(15) Some information about arrangements of this kind at Manchester 
was given in Rivista, the organ of the British Italian Society, No. 77, 
August/September 1953 (reprinted in Adult Education, Spring, 1954), 
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and again in Rivista, No. go, November 1954. Relevant to the theme of 
travel and adult educational relationships is the following fact: When 
the Manchester group, making its first visit to Italy, was in the Vatican 
Galleries, it met a German adult education tutor who was conducting a 
party from his own Folk High School. He was recognised because he had 
spent some weeks in Holly Royde, the Manchester Residential College, 
under the Foreign Office Cultural Relations scheme. 


Since this article was sent to the printer a German publication has come 
to hand which makes useful contributions in the same field. It is Sprache 
und Erwachsenenbildung, Berlin/Cologne, 1955. The relevant chapters 
are those by R. N. Wilson, J. Hartmann, W. Kiefer. 


LANGUAGE AND CULTURAL HOLIDAYS 


Combine a varied holiday in interesting company with foreign 
language study and cultural pursuits. House party arrangements in 
Britain, Austria, Majorca and Italy. Music, Art Holidays and 
leisurely sightseeing holidays under expert guidance. International 
Holiday Courses in German at Salzburg, Austria and other educa- 
tional holidays in France, Austria, Germany and Switzerland. 


Erna Low, 47 Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7. 
KENsington 0911/9225 


ARTS FESTIVALS 


by W. E. Williams 
Secretary-General of the Arts Council of Great Britain 


ETWEEN the Spring and Autumn of this year there will be 

held, in Western Europe alone, no fewer than 60 major 

Festivals of the Arts. North America, Latin America and 
Eastern Europe will add considerably to this number and Australia, 
too, will mount several celebrations of the same kind. This article is 
concerned only with Arts Festivals of serious artistic pretensions: it 
excludes those many hundreds of lesser gatherings provided by 
enthusiastic amateurs in which artistic excellence is secondary to 
such motives as good fellowship and healthy rivalry. No one will 
deny the social and therapeutic importance of those modest contests 
and displays of popular prowess in singing or play acting or folk 
dancing which thrive so abundantly in the world today; but we are 
concerned here with occasions of profounder artistic significance— 
such as the Edinburgh Festival, the Bayreuth Festival, the famous 
Biennales at Venice, the Mozart Opera Festivals at Glyndebourne, 
or the Music Festivals at Aix-en-Provence, Zurich and Leipzig. 

A few of the many Festivals which will take place in Europe this 
year have been in existence for several decades; but the present boom 
in Arts Festivals is a recent phenomenon—and one which is evi- 
dently linked with the vast development in our time of organised 
tourism. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to imagine that these 
occasional dedications of artistic endeavour are a modern invention. 
The Ancient World recognised the merit of celebrating the arts and, 
indeed, of investing these Festivals with a profound religious signi- 
ficance. The drama festivals of ancient Greece were an expression 
of this kind, and so were the Mystery Plays of the Middle Ages. The 
wiser priesthoods of this world must be counted as foremost among 
those who established the tradition of celebrating the arts as a form 
of dedication and revelation; and now, halfway through the 
Twentieth Century, we are perhaps beginning to rediscover the 
power of the arts to promote the better aspirations and motives of 
mankind in a world afflicted with tensions and fears. 
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Tue DispLay or EXCELLENCE 

Contemporary Festivals of the arts follow a variety of patterns, 
but their predominant intention is to present performances of a 
higher quality than are continuously possible in the artistic life of the 
community. ‘They are, therefore, of relatively short duration, and in 
the space of a few weeks—sometimes days—they seek to display one 
or more of the arts in an exemplary and memorable fashion. They 
set out to create an impact of excellence. Many of them specialise in 
presenting a single art or, indeed, a single artist, as in the famous 
Wagner Festival of Bayreuth or the Sibelius Festival at Helsinki. 
Until recent times the better-known Festivals gave pride of place to 
the work of their own country but, more and more, the major 
Festivals are concentrating on international rather than national 
manifestations of music and drama. One of the youngest and most 
distinguished of them is the Edinburgh International Festival which, 
from its inception eight years ago, has boldly avowed its purpose of 
mingling the British arts with those of other nations. During its 
three weeks it brings to the Scottish capital half a dozen of the 
world’s greatest orchestras, mounts plays by the Comédie Frangaise 
as well as by Britain’s Old Vic, and practises a similar catholicity in 
assembling musicians and singers and ballet dancers. 

Some of the historic Festivals are devoted to glorifying a single 
historic composer or dramatist and, to that extent, may be charged 
with artistic ancestor-worship. But a fast-developing motive nowa- 
days is that of using the Festivals, to some extent, as the occasion for 
encouraging newer and younger artists. The Venice Biennale devotes 
itself to this object; so does the small but distinctive Aldeburgh Festi- 
val in England, the Cheltenham Festival, or the Festivals of Stock- 
holm, Zurich, Leipzig, Vienna and Besancon. 


THE Morive 

Among these various Festival patterns is one of exceptional inter- 
est hecause of its conscious and deliberate endeavour to break down 
international barriers. Such is the purpose, for example, of the Llan- 
gollen International Music Festival, now in its ninth year. Llangollen 
is a small holiday resort in Wales, a country in which the annual 
Eisteddfod is an ancient artistic institution devoted to maintaining 
the Welsh traditional arts. The annual peripatetic Welsh Eisteddfod 
continues to flourish, but in this same soil there has now been planted, 
with a very different motive, an annual International Eisteddfod, 
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held always at Llangollen. A major feature of the Llangollen Festi- 
val is the participation of amateur societies in friendly competition, 
and in recent years as many as 24 countries have sent choirs and 
dance-groups to this international rally of the arts. The promoters 
have said, ‘We believe that our venture in Llangollen to bring ordin- 
ary men and women of many nations to sing and dance together has 
helped people to understand each other and to appreciate the aims 
and aspirations of other nations’. This Festival is fast becoming one 
of the most vital and effective in the calendar. Its sessions are pre- 
sided over by foreign ambassadors to Britain—and last year the 
presidents included Dr Luther Evans, the Director-General of 
UNESCO. In the previous year HM Queen Elizabeth and HRH the 
Duke of Edinburgh visited the Festival and thus bestowed upon it a 
special and enduring distinction. 

The Llangollen Festival is exceptional in its avowal of a definite 
fraternal motive. It is primarily a get-together of people from two 
dozen nations, and the motive of democratic association is so strongly 
emphasised as to dominate the artistic standards of the Festival. 
Although many of the Llangollen sessions are artistically distin- 
guished, many others are homespun in their standards; but in the 
affable climate of international goodwill these limitations do not 
seem to obtrude. For all that, one does, perhaps, come away from 
the Llangollen International Eisteddfod feeling that the occasion has 
generated more goodwill than good art. Is it possible that a too-con- 
scious determination of the nations to understand each other can 
produce a rather low aesthetic common denominator ? 

The Llangollen use of the arts to promote goodwill among the 
nations, however robust and agreeable the result, is perhaps naive 
and unsophisticated. Yet there is surely abundant room for unpre- 
tentious assemblies of this kind. Exchanges and competitions of folk- 
art have their place in the manifold methods of interpreting the 
nations to each other, and there seems ample room, in a Festival 
calendar rather over-studded with elegance, for a substantial increase 
in gatherings of the Llangollen type. The audience at Llangollen 
belongs, on the whole, to what are called the lower-income brackets; 
the accommodation and the amenities of the district are modest and 
simple; haute couture disdains to show itself in these unaffected and 
unfashionable surroundings. For all that, Llangollen represents a 
new and vital element in Festivals, and its success is a portent that 
must be accepted and encouraged. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF ARTISTIC VALUES 


It is possible to argue that the motive of fostering international 
understanding through art festivals is best left to itself, and that the 
propagandist impulse—for however righteous an end—may disrupt 
purely artistic values. The commonwealth of the arts is best realised 
through its own nature, and not as an auxiliary expression of political 
understanding. In most of the current Festivals this distinction is 
wisely observed. They are regarded, that is to say, as a manifestation 
of excellence in the various arts, and the fact that so many different 
nations have contributed excellence to music and painting and drama 
is doubtless an element in one’s enjoyment of the Festival; but the 
fundamental experience to be sought at a Festival is a renewal of 
one’s delight and belief in the finest artistic expression of mankind. 
It is because a Festival is a form of worship and communion, tran- 
scending our customary experience of the arts, that it is significant to 
modern society. By glorifying the arts at their best a Festival is a 
statement of faith in a world continually threatened by dark and 
destructive forces. It is in this direct sense that arts festivals are an 
essential force in preserving creative values. 

If this argument is accepted it follows that Art Festivals should be 
exemplary in the quality of what they provide. The performance of 
the second-rate is unlikely to arouse that sense of communion and 
dedication which the occasion should seek to encourage; and it must 
be admitted that many of the Festivals to be held this year will fall 
short of this exemplary standard. There must be a limit to the growth 
of art festivals, for they have tended to multiply too quickiy since the 
war. There is a dearth of musicians and actors of unequivocal quality; 
there are not enough of them to go round the many Festivals which 
are to be mounted in 1955. A Festival is, in a sense, a shrine, and a 
plethora of shrines makes the act of pilgrimage too easy and accessible 
an experience. 


THE ELEMENT OF TouRISM 

One of the factors which is producing this excess of Festivals is, 
evidently, the highly competitive tourist industry. An event capable 
of filling trains, planes and hotels with 50,000 people in the course 
of three or four weeks is an irresistible temptation to tourism: the 
result is that many arts festivals are now being promoted for dubious 
reasons and on second-rate resources. Worse still, a hybrid species 
of festival is beginning to flourish on this basis: a jamboree in which 
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the arts are mixed-up with sporting events, beauty competitions and 
fireworks on. the lake. The tourist trade has an unquestionable part 
to play in breaking-down the barriers between nations, but in the 
course of that estimable mission it is in danger of causing a deteriora- 
tion in the aims and values of art festivals. 

A similar threat to the integrity of these cultural assemblies lies in 
their exploitation for political ends by certain governments. Authori- 
tarian nations simply cannot keep their hands off the arts, and, con- 
tinuously for 25 years or more, some great powers have packed their 
citizens into arenas and stadiums to witness the basest uses to which 
the arts can'be put. No government, democratic or otherwise, 
should be allowed to put the arts on parade. No vigilance can be too 
sharp and continuous to safeguard the auspices under which arts 
festivals are mounted. The ideal trusteeship is an autonomous body 
representative of various interests, operating through executive 
machinery of its own creation, and answerable to no governmental 
body whatsoever. Many of the present European festivals—by no 
means all—function on this basis of independence and freedom from 
government control. All the British Festivals, a dozen of them, 
indubitably preserve this freedom. In Edinburgh, for example, the 
governing body is the Edinburgh Festival Society, an instrument 
made up of public-spirited citizens, representatives of Universities, 
commerce, industry, art and local government. Part of the funds of 
the Festival Society do, indeed, come from the central and local 
government, but they come with no strings whatever attached; and 
the entire management of the Festival, including the artistic direc- 
tion, is in the hands of this independent body. 


THE Poputar AUDIENCE 


There was a time when a visit to an art Festival was a privilege of 
the well-to-do. In his fascinating autobiography, Hail and Farewell, 
George Moore has drawn loving and memorable pictures of that 
world of fashion and sophistication which used to gather at Bay- 
reuth—at that time the most select of all the European cultural spas. 
His world has gone, and there is a different kind of audience nowa- 
days at Bayreuth and elsewhere. Thousands of men and women of 
modest means achieve an occasional pilgrimage to one of the great 
festivals, and many of the younger beneficiaries of ‘holidays with 
pay’ employ their annual fortnight on this kind of experience. An 
even larger audience is coming into the picture. Many of the con- 
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certs, plays and recitals performed at the big Festivals are relayed by 
radio not only to the countries in which they are held, but beyond 
their borders as well. It is possible in Britain today, thanks to the 
admirable BBC, to participate, in this sense, in most of the celebrated 
Festivals held in Europe. With the development of television it is fair 
to assume that this sort of participation will become more vivid and 
certainly more widespread. This participation, by the millions who 
stay at home can, of course, be only peripheral; it cannot include the 
mystique which an actual attendance arouses in the ardent visitor. 
Yet if television devotes some of its hours to bringing the great festi- 
vals home to the populace, it may begin to kindle in them, too, 
something of that glow of the human spirit which the fine arts can 
communicate. 

The arts are more mobile today than they have ever been in the 
world’s history. One of the heartening features of contemporary life, 
in most countries, is the extent to which opera companies, ballet com- 
panies, orchestras and theatres are exchanging visits; and the variety 
and frequency of visiting art exhibitions from abroad. America sees 
the famous Sadler’s Wells Ballet from London, the Stratford 
Memorial Theatre goes to Australia, the Vienna State Opera visits 
London, La Scala journeys from Milan to Paris, and the Comédie 
Frangaise is seen in Britain. And so on. These exchanges, occurring 
as they do in the everyday timetable of our lives, may seem a more 
potent influence than the impact of occasional festivals of the arts. 
They are certainly witnessed by more people; they are more accessible 
and continuous. Their value in familiarising the nations with each 
other’s accomplishment in the arts is of the highest order; govern- 
ments and guilds and trade unions must be pressed to encourage and 
increase these cultural exchanges. But the very mobility of the arts, 
in this sense, enlarges rather than diminishes the role of the Arts 
Festival. Our increasing acquaintance with each other’s arts and 
artists should underline more firmly than ever the exemplary purpose 
of the Arts Festival, and make it the occasion for displaying only the 
superlative in artistic accomplishment. These shrines of the arts 
must be jealous of their standards and must be resolute to present 
their highest approximations to perfection. It follows that they should 
be relatively few in number, not only because excellence is uncom- 
mon, but also because radio and television, in this age of miracles, 
can transmit much of the mystery which occurs in a shrine. It follows, 
too, that Festivals of the Arts must be austere and adamant in pre- 
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serving themselves from contamination by governments or by 
tourist-traffickers. 


A Srupy FEstivaLs 


In this brief commentary on a vital cultural institution it is not 
possible to consider in more than summary form the function which 
Arts Festivals could increasingly perform. Here, perhaps, is another 
job for UNESCO: to set up a study-group to examine the significance 
of Arts Festivals; to study theiz values and identify their present 
limitations; and, finally, perhaps, to propose ways and means where- 
by authentic festivals might be strengthened in their mission, and 
preserved against their spurious rivals. The major Festivals today 
are working in isolation; to some extent, indeed, they are not sharing- 
out as effectively as they might the limited resources of opportunity 
and talent available. A common front, or at least a working partner- 
ship among them, might bring them all incalculable benefits. There 
exists, indeed, a European Association of Music Festivals, perform- 
ing excellent but limited functions of co-ordination. On the basis of 
that European Association it should be possible to build up a further 
definition of purpose and method. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING— 
THE TOOL KIT 


by L. S. Haynes 
Assistant Secretary, National Institute of Adult Education 


HE old axiom ‘where there’s a will, there’s a way’ has perhaps 
been used in discussions about international understanding more 
than anywhere else, and the will is indeed of supreme importance 
in that field. But the will alone is not enough, there is at least one 
skill needed to supplement it: I refer, of course, to the skill of speak- 
ing and—equally important—being able to comprehend each other’s 
language. The better that skill is developed the less likelihood is there 
of sheer frustration gradually taking the place of initial goodwill. 
This issue of our journal seemed the appropriate one in which to 
mention, at least in summary fashion, some of the books and other 
aids to language teaching and learning which form a considerable 
proportion of the teaching material sent to us for review and com- 
ment. We believe it to be impossible to deliver considered judgment 
on the relative values of one French grammar and another, one 
phrase book and its rival, or one dictionary and its counterpart 
without making really thorough tests in practice. This Institute is 
not a teaching establishment—we have no guinea pigs on whom to 
try the grammars, the lists of phrases and the vocabulary lists and we 
prefer, therefore, to reiterate only a few generalities where this printed 
matter is concerned. 

1. One way dictionaries or vocabularies are useless. Every 
modern language teacher knows the howlers produced by the one- 
way dictionary users whose ‘un avaler’ does not make a summer, 
and to publish dictionaries which do not permit of every reference 
to be cross-checked is to encourage them in their evil ways! 

2. Grammar is the scaffolding without which no living lan- 
guage would ever have come into being. It is possible (probably) 
to climb up the side of St. Paul’s without the aid of scaffolding, 
but why insist that this arduous mode of ascent is more fun for the 
aspiring student? It is not—grammar is not dry and dull—it 
should be presented like the neatly fitting pieces of a boy’s meccano 
set, not airily glossed over or hidden away altogether. 

3. It is worth spending money on the paper, binding and type- 
setting of any book which is to be handled a good deal and con- 
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stant'y referred to. Most students would, I believe, prefer to spend 

an extra shilling on their ‘Learn Ruritanian the Easy Way’ and be 
allowed wide margins:(in which, if necessary, to scribble their 
own marginal aides memoires), good binding and—ab ve all— 
clear, well spaced print. A simple pattern is sometimes useful, e.g. 
all re’icion exercises, perhaps in a special type, at the b fa 
right 1and page; all new matter bold, top left. Footnotes snould 
not necessarily be eschewed—they can be most helpful in avoiding 
pitfalls almost before they occur—but they should never be 
squashed in tiny type at the foot of the page. If they don’t matter, 
don’t print them—if they do, make sure they can be easily read, 
even by the adult student who tries to do his homework strap- 
hanging home from the office. 

4. Illustrations make for hopeless—really hopeless—confusion, 
unless they are so sparse (line drawings are best) as to permit of 
unambiguous labelling. I shall never sort out Spanish uncles and 
grandfathers, because the picture in my book is so crowded that 
there are two or three possible asterisks to each of these members 
of the family. Maybe ‘tio’ actually means sideboard, anyway. 

So much for the books—the old-fashioned methods, the visual 
aids to learning. But there are at least two more tools in the kit well 
worth examining: the broadcast and the gramophone record. Schools 
broadcasting has, of course, been going on for many years and very 
good most of it is—as an aid in the class room, a stimulus to both 
pupils and teachers. It is often a valuable corrective where the ear or, 
more often, the physical capacity of the teacher to reproduce sounds 
correctly are in danger of letting really bad accents become estab- 
lished, before the students have a chance of hearing the foreign 
language as she is spoke by natives. Recently, however, a tiny pro- 
gramme entitled En Voyage has crept in on Sunday mornings to 
allow adults with some small previous knowledge of the language 
to brush up their French. The BBC are to be congratulated on having 
achieved an attractive compromise between the direct and the in- 
direct method of language teaching—or refreshing—and on having 
made use most skilfully of a very little space in the Radio Times to 
supplement the oral feast with the most conservative of visual aids: 
the printed word. The young English couple trying out their school 
French in France—in shops, restaurants and on the highway—are 
so much the personification of the average listener to this particular 
programme that they can hardly fail to give encouragement, and 
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thereby further will to learn and master the language, tora great 
many listeners. That seems to me to be the function of these broad- 
casts---they cannot, and evidently do nct hope to teach, but they 
create the illusion of a real situation in which all the work that has 
gone into learning another language will be justified and worth- 

Nothing, once we are out of our teens, when it is stifl easy to 
‘pick up’ a language in the country where it is spoke 1, can take the 
place of concentrated work in language study, and the company 
which puts out with its language records a companion book entitled 
‘Italian Without Toil’ seems to me to have got hold of the wrong 
idea. I have compared their records very carefully with those of 
another, well-known and well-established company and, although 
the first is a little less expensive, I would unhesitatingly recommend 
the dearer course to anyone who wanted to give one of them a try. 
Not all the advantages lie with my preferred course, but as I have 
generalised about books, let me also give what I believe to be desirable 
guiding principles for record courses: 

1. Let the technical production of the records be such as to 
make them fit to play on any modern reproduction apparatus. It 
is irritating to find the centre groove goes on forever and the first 
groove does not run in from the edge. 

2. Supply a carrying case—not only in the de luxe edition of 
the course—which is strong enough to withstand at least a few 
gentle knocks, which can be easily lifted off the floor or table by a 
handle and which has easily legible, strong dividing cards between 
the records of the various lessons. 

3. Try to get as few lessons, i.e. new points onto any one side 
of a record as is economically possible. It is discouraging to find 
that whereas one has at last mastered one third of a side of a 
record which only runs for three or four minutes, two thirds, 
running straight on, are still so much gibberish. 

4. CLEARLY iNDICATE THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LESSONS ON 
THE RECORDS AND IN THE COMPANION BOOK OR BOOKS. And begin a 
new. page in the book where a new side begins on the record. 
Indeed all but the first paragraph of my remarks on language 
teaching books in general apply with even greater force to books 
used in conjunction with records. 

5- Opinions will undoubtedly be divided as to whether it is 
preferable to hear on the records the voices of ordinary people— 
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men, women and children all mixed up together, as they would 
be if we were to overhear a conversation in a train travelling 
through Germany, or to listen to one cultured voice at a time, 
speaking directly to us, the listening students. One of the com- 
panies introduces snatches of song and funny stories being told 
with accompanying laughter very early in the course. 1 am not 
sure that this adds to the gaiety of nations or international under- 
standing. 

Both companies offer to answer questions from students in writing, 
but one goes as far as to supply brief printed questionnaires, almost 
a short supplementary correspondence course included in the pur- 
chase of the records and considerable accompanying literature. There 
is a special service of this kind for leaders of groups studying the 
language together—an imaginative approach. 

Although it is impossible to learn any language effectively ‘with- 
out toil’, these records can certainly help towards making the course 
one without tears, at least. Nothing is as good as travel to make a 
foreign language really come to life. But see p. 47 for that! 


SOME TOOLS 

Books 

THE TEACH YOURSELF BooKs (English Universities Press), for French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Spanish and many other languages. 
(For the more common languages there are also phrase books in this 
series.) 

HANDBOOK OF FRENCH GRAMMAR, by Keith Chivers (Cassell & Co.). 

LETTRES DE PARIS—Current French Grammar in Review (D. C. Heath & 
Co.). 

CONCISE OXFORD FRENCH DICTIONARY (in two volumes or one each way 
edition). (Oxford University Press.) 

POCKET OXFORD GERMAN DICTIONARY (in two volumes or one each way 
edition). (Oxford University Press.) 

DAS SCHONE DEUTSCHLAND, by Walter E. Anderson (George G. Harrap 
& Co.). 


Records and Supplementary Books 

LINGUAPHONE COURSES IN 22 LaNGuaGES (The Linguaphone Institute). 
ASSIMIL COURSES IN 5 LANGUAGES (for English speaking people). (EMI 
Institutes.) 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FILM, RADIO AND 
TELEVISION 


The impact of the cinema, radio and television on all sections of the 
public, particularly in the so-called well-developed countries, is of such 
importance that it merits constant study an discussion. Above all, there 
is the problem of that vast section of the puls/i<, who because of the relative 
novelty of these media and in face of the of »ortunity for their commercial 
exploitation cannot unfairly be descrihed as culturally illiterate. Thus the 
Unesco Institute for Education at Hamburg decided to organise, as one 
of its series of regional conferences on topic: in adult education, a meeting 
of educators, producers and sociologists to discuss problems of education 
and culture in these media both from the standpoint of production and 
from that of reception. Mainly for reasons of language, and to preserve a 
geographical balance in the series, participants were drawn from the Latin 
and French-speaking countries and from Germany. It was particularly 
interesting that for the first time at a conference of this kind participants 
came from Spain and Portugal. The work of the conference was greatly 
helped by a large number of short films and tape recordings which the 
participants made available. The local audio-visual centre was an ideal 
meeting place for the group which studied films, and the North-West 
German Radio placed its resources for sound broadcasting and television 
at the disposal of the groups studying these aspects. 

One of the difficulties experienced during the conference was to bring 
specialists and experts in widely different fields to examine problems as a 
whole: each tended to think of his own special function; another, not 
uncommon in international meetings, that too much time was spent on 
descriptions of national activities. Valuable though these exchanges of 
information undoubtedly are, this conference never got to. grips with 
fundamental problems, for example the fact that many films and trans- 
missions are conceived as being purely recreational but have in fact a 
definite educational or cultural value, positive or negative, for the 
recipients. It was surprising to find a real lack of effective contact between 
workers in this field in different European countries. Quite a number of 
promising lines of further action were opened up; for example, there was 
intense interest in the work being done with tele-clubs in France, and the 
Swiss, Austrian and German participants were enthusiastic to start similar 
experiments in their countries. 

One conclusion emerged from the work of the conference: in adult 
education, now that audio-visual means are freely available, the reign of 
the amateur is finished: it is no longer possible to improvise teachers of 
adults, animateurs of ciné-clubs, or producers of educational films; it is 
impossible to decide, simply empirically, what are the reactions and basic 
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needs of any given public. It is essential to establish permanent co-opera- 
tion between educators, research workers and technicians in order to face 
the tasks imposed by the existence of audio-visual means. This co-opera- 
tion should not simply be restricted to ‘educational’ work. 

A full report, which will be available in the French and German 
languages, is being prepared and will be obtainable from the Unesco 
Institute for Education, Hamburg 12, Feldbrunnenstrasse 70. 

C.R.E.G. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN A CHANGING AFRICA 


For two weeks in December 1954, over a hundred representatives from 
12 African territories took part in a seminar initiated by the International 
Federation of Workers’ Educational Associations, organised locally by 
the Extra-Mural Department of the Gold Coast University College and 
supported morally and financially by Unesco. An admirable report as yet 
unpublished, has been prepared by David and Helen Kimble. 

This is certainly the best report from any international seminar on adult 
education, of which there have been a good many, since the war. Com- 
pletely free from sentimentality, it gives a clear picture of difficulties and 
opportunities. It faces the problem of relating adult education to different 
levels of literacy: fully established for a small minority, ir process of 
achievement by others and as yet unapproached by a majority. 

The Seminar was so organised as to be in itself a demonstration of adult 
education methods. General lectures, including three short series, were 
supplemented by six study groups, one dealing directly with “The 
Development of Adult Education’, the others exemplifying adult educa- 
tion in practice by careful study of international affairs, political develop- 
ment, economic development, social change and trade union problems. 
The appositeness of these topics to the varying African scene is clearly 
established in the Subject Reports which comprise a third of the docu- 
ment. 

Mr Robert Gardiner’s three lectures on ‘Fundamental and Adult 
Education’ are given in summary. He speaks with high authority as the 
Director of Social Welfare and Community Development in the Gold 
Coast and as, recently, Extra-Mural Director at Ibadan, Nigeria. But they 
also demonstrate very interestingly the value that attaches to the serious 
study of activities in other countries when Mr Gardiner turns for sug- 
gestions and critical comparisons to the experience of Britain, China, 
Denmark, France and the U.S.A. 

Apart from its factual content (including a good short appendix on 
methods of non-residential and residential adult education) the report 
brings out the high enthusiasm that has already been engendered in 
responsible circles in the Gold Coast. An address of welcome by the 
Prime Minister would not in itself be so remarkable (although five other 
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Ministers were also in attendance) but ‘eight well-attended week-end 
conferences entirely for assembly-men, on such subjects as ‘‘Parliamentary 
Institutions and Procedure” and the “Budget” ’ must surely be unique. 
The particular value of the report as a whole lies in its firm linking of 
adult education for leadership, to emergent needs at many other levels. 
It recognises that an illiterate population need not be an ignorant one, but 
that the pressure of new circumstances puts a heavy premium on the 
rapid achievement of literacy in association with economic and social 
development. The seminar must have provided a great illumination and 
encouragement for those who took part in it and the report should be 
able, in an unusual degree, to expand the range of its influence beyond the 
fortunate participants. E.M.H: 


SEMINAR AT SEEHOF 


At Innsbruck there is a famous view from the Maria-Theresa Strasse 
of mountains rising steeply apparently at the end of the street. On their 
lower slopes there is a village called Hingerburg, looking out over the Inn 
valley, and in the village the Arbeiterkammer of the Tyrol has built a 
charming Schulungs-und Erholungsheim, a house for workers’ confer- 
ences and holidays, called Seehof. The first international conference was 
held there from April 2nd to April 16th on the teaching of international 
relations in workers’ education, with special reference to the United 
Nations Organisation and its specialised agencies. It was organised by 
the International Federation of Workers’ Educational Associations with 
the approval and some financial support from UNESCO. 

The Director of Studies, combining a nice blend of inspiration, slave- 
driving and bonhomie, was Asa Briggs, Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford, whose report on Workers’ Education for International Under- 
standing, published last year by UNESCO, formed the point of departure 
of the seminar. The people taking part were all practitioners in workers’ 
education drawn from Australia and Belgium, Finland ‘and Italy, Norway 
and the Gold Coast, New Zealand and France, the United States and the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, Germany, the 
Irish Republic, Switzerland and, of course, Austria. 

The working languages were German, French and English and the 
absence of facilities for simultaneous translation presented certain difficul- 
ties. These were fairly satisfactorily overcome by means which were pos- 
sible in a group of 30 to 35 people. In plenary sessions, which were 
addressed sometimes by the Director or other members of the seminar, 
sometimes by speakers from UNO, ILO, ICFTU and so on, full notes in 
translation were circulated beforehand whenever possible. When it was 
not, remarkably rapid and efficient interpretation was provided by mem- 
bers of the seminar, but this took up valuable time and cut down the 
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amount of discussion in plenary session. Much of it therefore took place 
in the three work-groups—(not, as Mr Briggs was at pains to point out, 
study-groups)—using French, German and English as their basic 
language, under Belgian, Austrian and British leadership respectively, 
but with at least five nations represented in each. 

The general line of approach was based on the concept of a progression 
through interest and understanding to action. It was recognised that 
interest among workers in the United Nations and its Specialised 
Agencies does not arise automatically and that it must be stimulated 
through, for example, existing interest in working conditions extended 
beyond national boundaries, through the natural interest in problems of 
power politics or through the growing pre-occupation with questions 
concerning under-developed areas. Understanding was recognised as a 
problem for tutors as well as students and much attention was given to 
the means of finding and presenting appropriate material, the training 
of tutors for this specialised task and to the better use of people with 
relevant experience as well as to questions directly zonnected with 
students. These included the arrangement of various kinds of travel, 
appropriately prepared for by study, and active participation in study 
conducted according to methods which would call out individual effort. 
Audio-visual aids were discussed and a number of films shown and 
evaluated as teaching media. Action was envisaged as taking the form 
both of study and of participation by workers in various forms of inter- 
national co-operation, where the example of the Scandinavian countries 
was of particular value. 

A number of recommendations arose from the discussions of each 
work-group. In their original form they bore the stamp of the groups 
who produced them: the orderly and competent presentation of the 
German-speaking group, the broad approach of the French-speaking 
and the severely concrete suggestion of the English-speaking. Plenary 
sessions at the end of each week were devoted to the discussion of reports 
of the work-groups and their recommendations, many of which were 
adopted by the seminar in their original or in a composted form. 

It is always difficult to convey the peculiar flavour of any conference. 
In writing-up, the unsuccessful becomes tolerable and the highly success- 
ful seems mediocre. If the Seehof seminar sounds mediocre, it is because 
it has been unskilfully written-up. Actually it was excellent. It was lively 
and hard-working, taut without tension, disciplined and easy. The 
atmosphere was one in which differences were a source not of misunder- 
standing or hostility but of interest and speculation. Delegates left 
reluctantly with bags full of documentary material generously provided 
by UNESCO and other bodies and with heads full of new perspectives. 
ELIZABETH MONKHOUSE. 
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a year. Outfit allowance £30. Liberal leave on full salary. Free passages. 
Candidates, SINGLE, must be qualified Palantype machine operators 
with minimum speed of 180 w.p.m. and be able to type transcriptions 
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London, S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, full qualifications 
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PALANTYPE OPERATOR (MALE OR FEMALE) required by UGANDA 
GOVERNMENT for one tour of 30-36 months in the first instance. 
Salary scale (including Inducement pay and present 10 per cent 
temporary allowance) £772 rising to £1,280 a year for a man or to 
£1,201 for a woman. Outfit allowance £30. Free passages. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Provident Fund. Candidates, aged 25 or over, 
and single in the case of women, must be fully competent palantype 
operators able to take down verbatim reports of meetings of the 
Legislative Council and to transcribe them into the Official Report. 
Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, 
name in block letters, full qualification and experience and quote 
M1B/34525/AU. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR (SPINNING, WEAVING AND FABRIC 
PRINTING) required by NIGERIAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT for 
2 tours of 18/24 months or 3 tours of 10/12 months either 
(a) with prospect of pensionable employment at salary 
(including expatriation pay) in scale £750 rising to £1,175 
a year or (b) on temporary terms at salary (including 
expatriation pay) in scale £807 rising to £1,269 a year with 
gratuity at rate of £100/£150 a year. Commencing salary 
according to experience. Outfit allowance £60. Free passages 
for officer and wife. Assistance towards cost of children’s 
passages ur grant up to £150 annually towards maintenance 
in U.K. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates must 
possess Craft Teachers’ Certificate, Art Teachers’ Diploma, 
or other recognised qualifications in craft subjects, with 
evidence of skill in loom weaving. Ability to teach spinning 
and other crafts, and previous teaching experience, would 
be an advantage. Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, full 
qualifications and experience and quote M3B/34540/AU. 
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DER WEG ZUM MITBURGER. Die politische Aufgabe der freien 
Erwachsenenbildung in Deutschland, by Fritz Borinski. 
(Eugen Diederichs, DM 9.80.) 

Ever since, over eight years ago, the first group of German adult 
educationists came to this country to renew old contacts, we have been 
following with interest their brave struggle to revive what had been one 
of the few islands of democratic sanity in the latter days of the Weimar 
Republic. Many British tutors and students have been able to observe their 
work from close quarters; and they will be interested, if they read German, 
to find in a newly published book the first systematic attempt to define 
the tasks of the Folk High Schools in the German Federal Republic. 

The first difficulty facing the reviewer of this book is one of translating 
its title which expresses the author’s assumption that adult education is 
pointless unless it stresses in its appeal, and achieves through its work, 
the virtues of ‘fellow-citizenship’, Mitbirgertum. None of the old atti- 
tudes or disciplines will do: the teaching of civics or of current affairs, 
political education and community studies, have all been tried and been 
found wanting; and if the Folk High Schools are to make a significant 
contribution to the building of a popular German democracy, it can only 
be done by means of ‘mitbirgerlich’ education, which is equally con- 
cerned with the individual, the community in which he lives, and the 
state of which he is a citizen, an education which is at once humane, social 
and political. 

Yet this is a political task, as the author acknowledges in his sub-title, 
and his thesis is that the only true adult education is that which has its 
roots in the social and political reform movements of the 19th century, 
culminating in the Scandinavian residential colleges, the foundation of 
the British WEA, and the German Folk High Schools of 1918. Applied 
to contemporary conditions, this means the cultivation of independent 
judgment and action, of self-confidence and self-restraint, in order to 
create defences against stereotyped thinking, political clichees and 
unpolitical apathy. Adult education cannot be neutral in the struggle for 
democratic survival: it must make clear its opposition to the totalitarian 
systems of yesterday and today, and the totalitarian tendencies in society 
and within ourselves. 

So far, so good. Many of us would subscribe to these sentiments while 
asking Dr Borinski for evidence that this conception of the humane, 
social, and political purpose of adult education—and not merely the term 
‘mitbiirgerlich’—has been adopted throughout Germany, and in fact 
changed the character of the German Folk High Schools as he perhaps 
too confidently assumes. He admits that much of the work still consists of 
programmes that merely entertain or serve the students’ vocational 
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interests; but he does not seem to think that this is any longer typical of 
German adult education. This we must beg leave to doubt, for any 
random collection of programmes proves each term that the bulk of the 
work of most, though not all, Folk High Schools consists, not of liberal 
adult education, but of courses which in Britain would be provided by 
Technical Colleges and Evening Institutes, or of activities which we leave 
to voluntary organisations, such as folk dancing, amateur dramatics and 
the like. 

In stating this we do not intend to criticize our German colleagues: 
quite the contrary; where local Authorities will not provide part-time 
vocational education, it is right that someone else should do it. Dr 
Borinski must be thinking principally of the Residential Folk High 
Schools, one of which he directed for nearly eight years, and where 
mitbirgerlich education is practised; as for most evening schools, liberal 
adult education is but a fraction of the total provision. 

If the book is read, not as an account of things as they are but as an 
increasing number of practitioners are trying hard to make them, it is 
a most valuable aid to the understanding of current thought in German 
adult education. Rightly, Dr Borinski stresses Germany’s indebtedness 
to Scandinavian and English influences, and while recognising the impos- 
sibility of copying their institutions he pleads for a close study of their 
principles and aims; for political conditions in those countries ‘prove the 
value of their adult education’: ‘its political achievement can be summed 
up as the creation of a democratic élite and democratic integration’. If 
these are the tasks also of the German Folk High Schools, they can look 
back to the pioneering efforts of their predecessors in the days of the 
Weimar Republic when adult education, Borinski argues, succeeded in 
many parts, above all in Prussia and in Saxony, in shedding the romantic 
and individualistic traditions inherited from the Youth Movement and in 
tackling its political responsibilities. The failure of German democracy 
in 1933 destroyed the Folk High Schools, but their destruction did not 
seal their spiritual fate, for in its best manifestations the movement was 
far in advance of the Weimar democracy and is therefore well equipped 
today to make its contribution to the new German democracy. 

This, however, it can only do if it is mitbiirgerlich, aware of its civic 
and political obligations, and here Borinski defines his educational 
principles in a rather provocative way. Proceeding from the assumption 
that there are no ‘apolitical’ subjects provided the teacher and his methods 
are right, he postulates a fully integrated programme where vocational 
courses, music and drama, hobbies and liberal studies all form an organic 
whole simply by sharing a common aim, a common approach and the 
same methods. If the basic requirement is met—student participation, 
tutorial method, and no academic lecturing—then the vocational courses 
will lead to political studies, and vice versa, and the Folk High School 
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will serve, stimulate and help to form, the whole man at one with his 
neighbours and the larger world. A beautiful concept, if only it could be 
realized . . . . It may readily be granted that something like it can be 
achieved, at a more elementary level, with younger people in a residential 
college like Goehrde, Hustedt or Rendsburg; but one reader at least fears 
that when he tries to apply these ideas in his new position as Director of 
Adult Education at Bremen, Dr Borinski will probably share the disap- 
pointment we suffer in our attempts to ‘liberalise’ vocational studies in 
England. 

The book ends with a long section on methods and the scope of studies 
in the Folk High School, with sample synopses, sources and a great deal 
of advice useful to directors and lecturers, and for this alone Borinski 
would deserve the gratitude of his colleagues. But he has done more than 
provide a handbook or work of reference: he has written a book which 
no one engaged in, or concerned with, adult education in Germany can 
afford not to read. K. R. STADLER. 


INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK OF EDUCATION 1954.—Unesco and I.B.E. 
(Pp. 410. 16s. 6d.) 

This volume could easily be dismissed as a compendium of safety first 
or propagandist hand-outs and yet as one turns the pages, some sense of 
the groundswell in world education emerges. There are common prob- 
lems and some countries are tackling them at a given moment with more 
vision and more vigour than others. Also there are new and special 
problems, those presented by TV for instance, where even indications 
of reaction and research in one area may be important everywhere. 

It is distressing that although Finland, the Dominican Republic and 
South Africa, are all recorded as active in Adult Education, those who 
supplied the U.K. information apparently know nothing of it. Who will 
put a question down and (on May 6th) to whom? 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF EDUCATION. Published under the direction 
of an editorial board, for the Unesco Institute of Education, 
Hamburg by Martinus Nijhoff, the Hague. (Quarterly 34s. 
per annum.) 

This new venture with articles in English, French and German followed 
by summaries in the other languages might help us in many ways but 
particularly in compelling us to grapple with other peoples’ idioms not 
so much of language as of ideas. Yearbooks inevitably contain dead fish, 
laid out on the slab so long that the salt has gone out of them. In a 
quarterly (or so we hope) there is still a wriggle of life although it is no 
longer the flashing movement of the daily and the weekly. Of course 
some fish last longer out of water than others and it is not unknown for 
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those long dead to be brought out of the refrigerator. We hope it is not 
disrespectful to Professor Kandel and M. Dumazedier to say that we 
have met their contributions to this journal before. Other people may 
say the same of what I found useful—Roger Gal on the meaning and 
scope of French educational reform 1944-54 and Shri Kabir’s “Bird’s eye 
view of Education in India”: that is the penalty of global concern. But 
if in future I can rely on as much pepper as Professor Langeveld gets into 
his review of Dr. Bestor’s ‘Educational Wastelands”’ I shall remain a 
subscriber. E.M.H. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION, by Paul R. Mort and William 
S. Vincent. (McGraw-Hill Series in Education, pp. 435. 38s.) - 

PUBLIC RELATIONS IN EDUCATION—-A TEXTBOOK FOR TEACHERS, by 
Clifford Lee Brownell, Leo Gans and Tufie Z. Maroon. 
(McGraw-Hill Series in Education, pp. 249. 34s.) 

TECHNIQUES FOR COUNSELLING, by Jane Warters. (McGraw-Hill, pp. 
38s.) 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, by Clarence A. 
Weber. (McGraw-Hill Series in Education, pp. 378. 40s.) 
ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND, ed. by G. W. Parkyn 
for the New Zealand Institute of Public Administration. 

(Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 121 pp. 16s.) 

To the English reader—accustomed since the war to comparatively slim 
volumes on thin paper and in unexciting bindings—the McGraw-Hill 
tomes are perhaps a little overpowering in their solidity, but since they 
are all written in a way which permits ‘dipping’, rather than reading 
from cover to cover, they do make an interesting addition to any educa- 
tional library. 

The titles of three of the books named above indicate the American 
preoccupation with the psychological problems inherent in all personal 
relationships and while there is a good deal in these thousand pages that 
seems hardly worth reiterating at such length (e.g. ‘When persons wonder 
why a given subject should be taught in school or why it should be 
regarded as vital to the complete education of youth, it is largely because 
the true value of education through the medium of that particular subject 
has been misunderstood. Public support cannot be gained for an enterprise 
about which parents and taxpayers know little’), the English reader can 
hardly fail to wonder whether our own lack of overt concern for public 
relations is not foolish at the opposite extreme. 

The Introduction to American Education, besides a good many factual 
surveys which are of interest to any serious student of this necessarily 
vast education network, contains a number of tables one of which gives 
the following information: 
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TABLE 6. CORRELATION BETWEEN PAIRS OF VARIOUS HUMAN 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Coefficient of 
correlation 
| 

Height of and Academic Practically no rela- 

forehead grades Sherman —+I5 tionship—negative 

such as it is. Term 

‘high-brow’ mis- 


| | 
Correlation between | Investigator Interpretation 


nomer. 
Conduct and School Hartshorne and — -61 Strong relationship. 
Honesty | May A well-behaved 


child is often an 
honest child. 


The term ‘school honesty’ is not defined. 

By contrast the 6 contributors to the New Zealand symposium and 
their editor have made a compact and readable book out of their study 
of the administration of education in a far less sprawling country. P. 
Martin Smith, Secretary of the National Council of Adult Education 
contributes the chapter which is perhaps of most immediate interest to 
readers of this journal and some of the problems he mentions ring like the 
echo of our own not so distant past. Perhaps it is that and the un-pre- 
tentious but pleasing production of the book that make it seem the most 
attractive of these five overseas surveys. We shall keep not only the book, 
but the dust cover for future reference. 


RURAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS AND ADULT EDUCATION, @ Committee Report, result- 
ing from a Study sponsored by the Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities and the Fund for Adult Education established by the Ford 
Foundation is an interesting survey of some American problems in this 
field. The blurb tells us that ‘cultural changes are occurring so rapidly 
that no nation, least of all the United States, can afford to wait for the 
wise people of one generation to teach its culture to the children of the 
next generation. Survival requires that all normal adults learn constantly 
if we are to do the right thing in the event of an air raid, or if we are to 
make intelligent decisions in economic and political spheres. 

This book describes the nature and functioning systems as well as the 
channels of communication which provide the information and attitudes 
governing the actions of men. Adult education, as it is carried on in 
families, informal groups, schools, churches, libraries, colleges and univer- 
sities, farm organisations, political parties, the agricultural extension 
service, service organisations, and governmental agencies of the nation is 
presented. . .” The 392 pages of the book are liberally sprinkled with 
tables and diagrams, some of which may lead the reader to interesting 
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speculations about the differences in approach to sociological surveys here 
and across the sea. L.S.H. 


STAGE EUROPEEN D’EDUCATION POPULAIRE SUR LA PROMOTION ET LA 
SOCIOGRAPHIE CULTURELLES. Royaume de Belgique, Ministére de 
l’'Instruction Publique Service de l'Education populaire. (pp. 
140. Unpriced.) 


HAWERA—A SOCIAL SURVEY—A REPORT OF A COMMUNITY VENTURE. 
Edited, A. A. Congalton (Hawera Star Publishing Co. Ltd., 
New Zealand, pp. 220, tos. 6d.) 

The first of these two books is a report in French on the seminar 
organised almost a year ago by the Belgian Ministry of Education and the 
Liége Provincial Authorities in conjunction with Unesco. Its aim was to 
study the contribution of social scientists, particularly sociologists and 
psychologists, to the development of adult education—a term very widely 
conceived as embracing many elements of community welfare as well as 
teaching service. 

It is of the nature of Unesco’s problems that such a venture brings 
together people who have thought long and deeply about particular 
academic disciplines with pragmatical folk who are used to dealing 
ad hoc with problems as they arise. Accustomed to counting heads in 
grant-aided classes studying recognisable and familiar subjects, British 
participants react somewhat ill towards suggestions that adult education 
depends in any large degree on systematic sociological analysis and psy- 
chological guidance. Scepticism is not abated by over elaborate and not 
very happily translated documents and little opportunity to digest them. 
Yet re-reading some of the submitted papers and a résumé of the proceed- 
ings at Wégimont after the lapse of a year, one British participant gladly 
acknowledges that he got more from his two weeks in Belgium than he 
would easily have acknowledged a week after he came home. The social 
scientists may at times seem more pre-occupied with the minutiae of their 
trade than with the purposes of the educationist but since in one way or 
another we are continually making enquiries and trying to form judg- 
ments about the quality and effect of our work, it is well to be reminded 
that there are more and less effective and reliable ways of doing these 
things. If we dismiss the guidance we can easily obtain, we stand convicted 
of an arrogance that consorts badly with our own pretensions. In fact our 
reports and reviews all too frequently generalise from inadequate data, 
make play with statistics based on dubious samples and doubtful inter- 
viewing techniques and generally offend against well-established 
principles of ‘Cultural Sociography’. 

We have on the other hand one strength which many of our continental 
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friends appreciate and envy—the integration of some social scientists in 
the ranks of working adult educators. Their influence is less clearly and 
fully accepted than it might be, but in so far as it exists it has an informed 
quality that the French and Belgian specialist contributors to this report 
would be the first to acknowledge. Perhaps one of them will discuss it 
more fully in a future issue. 

It is a happy conjunction that some of the general principles discussed 
in the seminar should be illustrated by a volume in more familiar language 
from New Zealand. Here is an admirable example of full and sustained 
co-operation between appropriate University departments and representa- 
tives of a local community faced with a specific problem. By benefactions 
and self-help the town of Hawera, with a population of 7,000, found 
itself possessed in the post-war years of {100,000 for the provision of a 
Community Centre. This book recounts in detail the steps that led to a 
very thorough survey of citizen opinions about desirable facilities in such 
a centre, the way in which it was conducted and the facts it elicited. 
Because it was planned in full co-operation between a local Survey Com- 
mittee and representatives of the Social Sciences Departments of Victoria 
University College, it was possible to use the opportunity to make a 
detailed study of leisure-time activities and people’s attitudes to them that 
is likely to be of value far beyond the immediate area. It may well enable 
the citizens of Hawera, as Professor Beeglehole suggests in his admirable 
introduction, to ‘match their wisdom in sponsoring this survey with a 
further wisdom that will result in the building of a community centre 
that is beautiful to look at from the outside and functionally well-designed 
for its many future uses’. 

It is certainly a vivid illustration of his further contention that “Whether 
the problem is one of raising the standard of life for the Andean Indian 
or of solving an industrial dispute within a modern factory or of deciding 
what sort of community facilities are necessary for a small New Zealand 
town, team research is more likely, because of the very complexities of the 
problem itself, to be successful than a more time-consuming and limited 
individual approach’. 

This is clearly the same faith that inspired the sponsors of the Belgian 
seminar. Perhaps it is time for us to consider its local applications more 
seriously. E.M.H, 
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SOME UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


Most Unesco publications with a special bearing on adult education 
have been reviewed in this journal from time to time but it may be con- 
venient to have a short reference list of the more important ones in this 
issue. Publications are one of Unesco’s headaches and there have been 
false starts, re-titlings of series and other annoyances for librarians. There 
have also been too many symposia and other pieces of ponderous report- 
ing which provide ammunition for critics. But in this, as in other matters, 
things have got better and everything included in the following list can 
be commended as informative, decently produced and as brief as thé 
purpose allows. They can all be obtained in this country through HMSO. 


STUDY ABROAD 
An annual publication containing details of fellowships, scholarships 
and educational exchange. The only international handbook of its kind. 


Vol. VII (1955) (8vo. 708 pp. 7s. 6d.). 

More than 45,000 awards are listed, with information on where to 
apply, who is eligible, field of study, length of courses, amount of 
award, etc. 


VACATIONS ABROAD 
A useful guide for young people and adults interested in continuing 
their studies in countries other than their own. 


Vol. VII (1955) (8vo. 135 pp. 38-). 


Full information is given concerning more than 700 different courses, 
study tours and work camps organised in 51 countries. 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF ADULT EDUCATION (4to. 322 pp. 26s. 6d). 

The first world survey made of the organisation, programmes and 
bibliography of adult education since 1929. Lists the work of the various 
governmental and non-governmental organisations in the field as well as 
activities conducted in 50 countries. 


UNIVERSITIES IN ADULT EDUCATION, by S. G. Raybould, E. A. Corbett, 
Baldwin M. Wood, Helen V. Hammarberg (8vo. 172 pp. 
2s. 6d.). 

A comprehensive report on what has been achieved by universities in 
the U.K., the U.S.A., and Canada in developing adult education services. 
In the introduction, Cyril O. Houle analyses and compares the three 
studies and recommends courses of action. 
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ADULT EDUCATION TOWARDS SOCIAL AND POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY, 
edited by Frank W. Jessup (8vo. 144 pp. 3s. 6d.). 

An account of an international conference held at the Hamburg Insti- 
tute late in 1952. The contents include articles on adult education in 
Germany, France and England, a review of the adult education move- 
ment, a synthesis of the work of the study groups, a note on social and 
political responsibility in India and articles on the importance of residen- 
tial adult education. 


ADULT EDUCATION: CURRENT TRENDS AND PRACTICES (8vo. 148 pp. 4s.). 
A symposium of the speeches and studies prepared for the 1949 Adult 

Education Conference at Elsinore. Various articles deal with basic 

principles and aims, organisation, methods and existing institutions. 


ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, by Cari Thomsen, 

Edward Sydney and Miriam D. Tompkins (8vo. 102 pp. 43.). 

The promotion and organisation of the adult education activities of 

public libraries in Denmark, the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. are 
fully described by three leaders in this field. 


LIBRARIES IN ADULT AND FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION, by Cyril O. Houle 
(8vo. 180 pp. 8s. 6d.). 

A selection of the working papers and reports of the Unesco seminar 
on the Role of Libraries in Adult Education held in Malmé shows the 
close relationship between library services—particularly those of public 
libraries—and other educational services for adults. Articles by the seminar 
Director give a general review of the meeting, which was attended by 
45 specialists from 20 countries. 


EDUCATION STUDIES AND DOCUMENTS (4to—length and price various), 

REPORT ON THE UNESCO LA BREVIERE SEMINAR ON WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
1952, Ed. G. D. H. Cole and André Philip. 

WORKERS’ EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING—A STUDY 
SPONSORED BY THE IFWEA, by Asa Briggs. 

A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF ADULT EDUCATION— 
Education Clearing House, Unesco. 

ADULT EDUCATION IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY—A BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY AS AT MAY IST, 1954, by Walther Karbe. 


FUNDAMENTAL AND ADULT EDUCATION—A QUARTERLY BULLETIN (58. per 
annum). 
More ‘fundamental’ than ‘adult’ but always a valuable reminder that 
there is no clear line of division between them. 
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